
German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the Middie Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
, as a waterway. To this day, 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are in more of a 
hurry the going Is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz to 
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Bingen you must take the 
Rheingoid Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Bacharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingoid Route be your 
guide. 
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1 Bacharach 

2 Oberwesel 

3 The Loreley Rock 

4 Boppard 

5 Stolzenf els Castle • 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Bonn decides to defer 
missile decision — 




W hat does a government do when it 
is caught on the horns of a dilem- 
ma? It postpones the decision, which is 
what Bonn has just done. 

Claiming there is no need for immedi- 
ate action, Chancellor Kohl has chosen 
to bide his time on a decision that con- 
cerns the Americans and Nato. 

On modernisation of the Lance short- 
range nuclear missiles stationed in Ger- 
many the Chancellor is rim prepared to 
commit himself one way or the other be- 
fore 19V|. 

The ambivalence is self-evident, with 
one half being aptly summarised by the 
liberal left-wing Paris daily newspaper 
Liberation as Follows: 

“Helmut Kohl reads the upiniim 
pulls” (which indicate substantia) ma- 
jorities against modernisation and for 
total denuclearisation in the defence of 
Europe 1- 

Herr Kohl has more in mind. He 
knows, for instance, that his Foreign 
Minister is keen to circumvent missile 
modernisation. 

Foreign Minister Genscher was the 
man who persuaded his par tv. the Free 
Democrats, to throw in their lot with the 
Chancellor's Christian Democrats in 
1982. 

Herr Kohl needs the Free Democrats 
as coulition partners to retain a majority 
even though the FDP may not, at pres- 
ent, be in a position to join forces with 
the Social Democrats and form an SPD- 
FDP coalition. 

. The Chancellor has no intention ,of 
wnging another “missile campaign" 
a[ong the lines of the 1983 general elec- 
tion campaign, but this time without the 
support of Herr Genscher, who was a 
staunch supporter of missile modernisa- 
tion in' 1983. 1 ‘ 

What use are missiles, he may argued 
if you forfeit poWeV by championing 
them? ' 

The other horn of the dilemma is Na- 
to. America, Britain and France, our 
three leading partners in Nato,- all -now 
have, their doubts about- us West Ger- 
mans. ' ■ 

Even the Dutch, who virtually invent- 
ed the peace, movement in 2978, haVe! 
their doubts. 

I They su&pbct us of being too long on, 
Gorbimania and too, short on realism,, 
too keen on disarmament- and not keen 
enough on defence preparedness. >. « 
1 They are afraid Bonn may be tempted' 
to “Germanise" East-West 1 ties. irf Eu-; 
rope, or see German (special) interests 
as their sole yardstick! 

So intellectual trouble lies ahead for. 
the North Atlantic pact, as is best evi- 


denced by the hue and cry over Libya, 
the extent of which on both sides of the 
Atlantic can only be explained as u purs 
pro roioin the mind's eye. 

What with accrued mistrust on the 
one side and growing resentment on the 
other, the volatile mixture merely awaits 
a media spark to ignite the fuse. 

Besides, the frame of nations' minds 
must not be taken lightly; in democratic 
systems appeal juices often count for 
more than the facts of the case. 

The governments in Bonn and Wash- 
ington have been slow to appreciate the 
problem, but they have not been too laic- 
in recognising it. 

Chancellor Kohl li3d already sent 
Herr Sirhauhlc, Minister of Suite at the 
Chancellor's Office, to Washington to 
reassure the US administration; Presi- 
dent Bush followed suit by sending Se- 
cretary of Slate Baker to Bonn on the 
first leg of his first foreign lour. 

‘I he pallet n has been a l>»ne-e-.l.i- 
blished one in Germ an- American rel- 
ations; the classic triad of excitement, 
coming down to earth and relaxation of 
tension. 

Bonn has shown itself to be particu- 
larly ready for reconciliation where ac- 
tion was most urgently needed: «m ex- 
ports ut sensitive chemicals and equip- 
ment. 

Stricter export regulations more in- 
telligently administered are now' to en- 
sure that there will be no repetition of 
Rabta, the poison gas factory in Libya 
that German firms helped to equip, to 
sour transatlantic ties. 

No agreement has yet been reached 
on Nato’s future in the Gorbachov era. 
This point was clear despite references 
to "extraordinarily warm and cordial 
talks" and the harmony they might seem 
to suggest. 

In a nutshell, the Americans und 
other Nato partners are- keen- to- see 
short-range nuclear missiles moder- 
nised, Herr Genscher isn’t and .Herr 
Kohl is biding hls time. 

^,The .immediate. outcome is already 
clear, T,he Chancellor's domestic weakr 
ness is his most effective bargaining 
point inforeign affairs. 

His, unspoken threat' to Washington 
and WhitenalljS: “If you aren’t prepared 
to come, to terms with me you may have 
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North Atlantic 
ties matter 
more than ever 


Point of view 

British Premier Margaret Thatcher tries out her opera glaB&es, a preaenttroni Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl (right). The two leaders met in Frankfurt for talks on European 
Community and defence topics. < *'***»»*• 

in irv and dn mi with an SPD-FDP nr _ I A ■ • 

North Atlantic 

With this possibility in the pipeline. . » . 

Bonn's allies cannot be keen to exert tlGS 

too much pressure, so Chancellor Kohl 

has the better of the argument over mis- * i 

site modernisation as mutters stand. more tnan ever 

>ct that fails to answer an entirely 

■ 

different question: what are Bonn's .. 

views on Nato und the deterrent? Can 

Herr Kohl claim to be in favour of IRrptllPf fHnfhriffvfott 

neither a third zero solution nor inoder- ' vuw ' 1 .uuu|ltui«ll 

nisation when the ageing Lance missiles 
will phase themselves down to zero 

from 1995? W/ estern European integration was 

Can other CDU/CSU leaders field ▼ V said by Jacques Dolors, president 
the convenient argument “the shorter of the European Commission, at the end 

the range, the deader the Germans" yet US Secretary of Slate James Baker's 
ignore the inference that longer ranges first v * s >l lo Europe, to be a fruitful con- 
are then heeded? tribution toward international econom- 

Answers to these questions may be ic development in all sectors, 
avoided for a while, but sooner or later No-one threw stones at the glass-and- 
both the Germans themselves and their concrete European Community „ head- 
allies will clamour fora clear answer. quarters in Berlaymont. Brussels. Mr 

Maybe disarmament wilt by then have Baker and his European hosts were 

taken the edge of these - dilemmas, with a most e * s y w .bh each other, 

reliable containment of East Bloc mili- Had nol President Bush ^aid that very 
tary might making the reasons why Nato day that Washington and Bonn were 

endorsed the nticleSr option 35 • years much closer than was publicly pppsireni 

ago pale in significance. ■ ■" • — am 1 that, he was not unduly worried 

That , is evidently . what f he -Kohl- about Nato unity7 , 

Genscher government - hopes, and ntot h was, of course, striking that Mr baker 
without some justification given the So- chose not to hold a press conference either 

■ Continued on page 4 I after, his talks with Nato secretary-general 
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SBrcmer Dlatbriditen 

W estern European integration was 
said by Jacques Dolors, president 
of the European C ommission. at the end 
of US Secretary of State James Baker’s 
first visit to Europe, to be a fruitful con- 
tribution toward international econom- 
ic development in all sectors. 

No-one threw stones at the glass-nnd- 
concrete European Community .head- 
quarters in Berlaymont. Brussels. Mr 
Baker and his European hosts were 
most easy with each other. 

Had nol President Bush ^aid that very; 
day that Washington and Bonn were 
much closer ihari was publicly pppur’ent 
— apd that he was noi unduly worried 

about Nato imityV 

It was, of course, striking that Mr baker 
chose not to hold a press conference either 
after his talks with Nato secretary-general 
Manfred Womer oir after his visit to the 
Eqropeon Commission. 

That was unusual nuive for an Am- 
erican politician; politicians ! are 
usually keen on publicity. Herr, Corner 
and M. Deiors had nothing to say. in 
public, either. '. , . . 

Yet talk of a crisis and the impending 
demise of Nato ignores two facts that are 
the bedrock of transatlantic ties between 
North American nind European democra- 
cies. V 

■ ■ f < >. ■ l , i 

Their economic ties are so intricately 

Continued on page. 2 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Middle East states fear superpowers 
might impose solution on them 


I n few countries arc speculation, ru- 
mour und surmise more rife than in 
Israel, partly because even minor details 
in world affairs can be of vital import- 
ance to what is a small country. 

An item that made headline news in 
the Israeli media was the visit to Mos- 
cow hy a basketball team from Tel Aviv. 

It ivns seen as yet another small sign 
or rapprochement with a superpower 
that is doing its utmost to stay in the 
running in a crisis-torn part of the 
world. 

Only two days after the Russian with- 
drawal from Afghanistan Eduard She- 
vardnadze set out on tile first major tour 
of the Middle East for decades by n So- 
viet Foreign Minister. 


Continued from page 1 

Interlinked that they are condemned to 
success, as it were. 

Whnl is more, they arc itot just a group 
of states geared to market economy princi- 
ples; they also share common values. Only 
about three dozen members or the United 
Nations lire democracies. 

These common values are based on a 
sound and respectable economic foun- 
dation. Last yenr but one European in- 
vestment in the United States totalled 
SlfiObn, US investment in the Euro- 
pean Community over S 1 20bn. 

There arc almost daily reports of 
fresh takeovers in both directions. Be- 
tween them the European Community 
and (he United States acre min Tor a 
third of the volume of world trade, 40 
per cent of the world’s GNP. 55 per cent 
of its motor-ears and 77 per cent of the 
world's output of aircraft. 

America and the European Com- 
munity are in the same boat. Interna- 
tionally they have a common interest in 
advocating free world trade. 

Trade between America and the Pa- 
cific Basin states may be roughly twice 
as high as with the European Commun- 
ity. while economic growth rates in Asia 
arc. at eight to nine per cent, three times 
as high as in Europe. 

But the European Community, in merg- 
ing its 1 2 national economies into a single 
internal market, will be mobilising enor- 
mous economic reserves and stands a fair 
chance of achieving growth rates of over 
four per cent, on a par with Japan's. 

US interest in the European market is 
almost audibly on the increase. The 
Senate noted at the end of January that 
Europe enjoyed high trade policy prior- 
ity for the United States. 

The European internal market may be 
decried as a fortress on the other side of 
the Atlantic hut it is also a link between 
the North Atlantic nations. Economic ties 
are set to incrense. not to decline. 

As for short-range missile moderni- 
sation. Belgium and Holland have 
voiced understanding for America, 
which is keen, as is Britnin, to reach a 
decision on the issue so as to be able to 
negotiate wills Moscow From a position 
of strength on a missile balance. 

Hut they also appreciate Bonn’s posi- 
tion. Bonn would prefer to defer the de- 
cision. 

Both Washington and Bonn refer to 
building bridges. All 16 Nato members 
will have no choice lb ImiRI them; they 
need each other us much us ever. 

Hermann llohle 

< llremirr N.iclirii'hlcn. 20 Felt rimy I VKV) 
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His aim was reap the harvest of the 
Soviet withdrawal from the Islamic re- 
sistance movement, as envisaged by So- 
viet new thinking, which seeks to. com- 
bine military_appeasement and a diplo- 
matic offensive. 

But Moscow will not be able to really 
establish itself as a credible mediator 
alongside the United States until diplo- 
matic relations with Israel, broken off in 
1967, have been resumed. 

This is a move that might well .be 
made before the end of the year. It is 
certainly in keeping with the logic, of a 
Soviet foreign policy aimed at helping to 
solve regional conflicts as a partner 
rather than as an adversary. 

There has been no lack of clear poin- 
ters to the Kremlin's new policy toward 
Israel. Poland, Hungary and even the re- 
luctant GDR have shown signs of readi- 
ness to talk and even to restore normal 
diplomatic relations. 

The Soviet Union too has demon- 
strated an unprecedented ease in deal- 
ing with a state it had previously vilified 

as its Zionist arch-cnemv. 

■ 

The number of Jews granted exit per- 


mits by the Soviet authorities has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, Israeli 
consular offices in the Soviet capital are 
soon to return to their erstwhile embas- 
sy building, and after the Armenian 
earthquake Israeli military aircraft flew 
aid shipments to the Soviet Union. 

These signs of readiness to reach un- 
derstanding (and this list is by no means 
complete) are bound to trigger misgiv- 
ings among hawks in the Arab camp, es- 
pecially in Syria. 

Understandably, Mr Shevnrdnadzc 
began his tour in Damascus, which is 
still keen,' with Soviet assistance, to 
achieve the position of military strength 
President Assad sees as striking a 
strategic balance with Israel. 

If the Soviet Union were to succeed 
in taming Syria and making Damascus 
readier to negotiate, a great step would 
have been taken toward an international 
peace conference. 

Israel would virtually no longer be 
able to resist if Moscow were to use the 
resumption of diplomatic relations to 
bring pressure to bear. 

Leading Israeli politicians are agreed 
that one key to peace clearly lies in 
Moscow, while the other is held, hesit- 
antly, by the new US President. 

The forthcoming visit to Washington 
by Premier Shamir of Israel will show 
what use President Bush plans to make 


More realistic bids to forge 
unity in Arab world 


W ahda, or unity of the Arab nation. 

long predominated in Arab world 
politics. It was the credo of Arab na- 
tionalism. 

All “progressive” Arab leaders, from 
Nasser to Gaddafi, have sought to unite 
the Arabs as a nation from the Atlantic 
to the Gulf. 

Past decades have shown this objec- 
tive to be a utopian wish, and this exper- 
ience has led to experiments in regional 
cooperation. 

Four Arab countries — Egypt* Jor- 
dan, Iraq and North Yemen — have de- 
cided to set up an Arab Economic Com- 
munity, 

Their cooperation is to begin with 
closer collaboration in the . economic 
sector, to be followed by political coop- 
eration.. 

There is no longer any talk of a merg- 
er, as in the days of the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Apart from this regional venture, 
which has yet to show its worth, there 
are two other areas in the Arab world 
that have already achieved closer 
cooperation (or plan to set about it 
soon). 

The Gulf Cooperation Council, set 
up eight years ago, works fairly weli. It 
consists of the six conservative Arab 
Gulf states Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bah- 
rain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates 
and Oman. 

Saudi Arubia predominates in the 
GCC, which is not in everyone's liking, 
but in general the six states are so hom- 
ogenous that they have been able to es- 
tablish a modicum of unity. 

They all have conservative, tradition 


al systems of government. They all have 
petroleum revenues, although differing 
in degree. They all bear the hallmark of 
a Beduin past weakened by progress but 
still very much apparent. • 

The second region that plans greater 
unity is the Maghreb, where the heads of 
state met in Marrakesh to discuss ways 
and means of setting up n Greater Arab 
Maghreb. 

This is still a distant prospect, if not 
impossible. The most important prereq- 
uisite is fpi- member-countries to bury 
the hatchet and harmonise their politi- 
cal systems to some extent. 

In Algeria an attempt is under way in 
the form of constitutional amendments 
that will set socialism aside. 

A Maghreb merger does not seem en- 
tirely out of the question inasmuch as 
the three “core” countries Morocco, 
Algeria and Tunisia — have much in 
common. 

It includes a mixed Arab-Berber pop- 
ulation, a common history, (ip part), si- 
milar geographical and agricultural con- 
ditions and the influence of French lan- 
guage and culture. 

But what about the new Arab Econ- 
omic Community in the Mashreq, the 
Arab East? ... . 

The statistics sound 1 an impressive 
note. The four countries that- plan . to 
join forces comprise roughly half the 
population of the Arab. world! There 
are more than 50 million Egyptians 
alone. 

Yet three of the four are, basically, 
have-nots. 

North Yemen Is densely populated 


of his key role. The small stales at log. 
gcrlictuls in the region arc afraid thesj 
perpowers might go over their heads to 
resolve manors in the Middle East 
where Washington and Moscow were 
Inst brought to the brink of direct cod- 
floatation in 1973. r, 

This four could have a snlutary effect 
The outlook certainly seems encourag. 
ing now the United States has embarfari 
on a dialogue with the PLO and there 
sire increasing signs in Washington lha 
the US govern me in is losing patient, 
with an Israeli government ihmishiitq 
out instead of heeding what it is told. 

Moscow’s moderating influence oa 
Syria and the PLO, which was seen at 
work in Algiers, and Washington's 
gentle pressure oil Israel will not, on 
their own, he enough to arrive at a poli- 
tical solution to a conflict to which any 
attempt to arrive at a military solution 
can only lend to catastrophe. 

There must he changes hath in Istad 
and in the Palestinian camp. 

Tlie talks in Jerusalem between Faisai 
el Husscini. who is acknowledged lobe 
the most important PLO representative 
in the occupied territories, and Israeli 
politicians are n ground for hope that 
the first steps have been taken. 

If both superpowers were to seek tc 
support these first steps toward com- 
mon sense the long road to peace ought 
to he negotiable. 

For Israel this would mean that on; 
day a game hy basketball players froi 
Tel Aviv, no matter where in the worli 
it look place, would be given coveragt 
on the sports page only — which it 
where sports reports belong. 

Jiirg Rcckmam 

(Frimkfurivr Kuiidjit'hiui. 2<) February l^j 


and has long supplied the Arab penins' 
la with migrant wm kefs. 

Economically. Egypt would appear b 
lie a bottomless pit. while even Jordan 
stable though it might be, can hardly he 
described as a major economic power. 

Iraq alone can lay claim to this statu:. 
The four countries signed their pact in 
Baghdad, the Iraqi capital. 

Iraq is densely populated and ba> 
petroleum reserves on a par with Sau- 
di Arabia's. Us economy has, oi 
course, been set hack by the eight-year 
Gulf War and will first need to re- 
cover. 

The community is also burdened In' 
substantial differences between to 
member-stales. Can Egypt, which « 
fairly Westernised, the Kingdom 6f the 
Jordan, the tribal society of Yemen and 
Iraq, with its nationalist Hnnth 
rule, get on with eueh other In the long 
term. 

It remains to be seen whether econ- 
omic cooperation between them ■ w 
function to any great extent. , , , 

Wolfgang Gunter LW". 

(Frn nk forier Allgemelije ZdWf 
fUr Deutschland, 16 February 1^) 
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LIBYAN GAS FACTORY 


Making chemical weapons was its sole 

aim, admits Bonn minister 


The Bonn Cabinet has Increased the 
maximum penally for Germans Involved 
in the manufacture of chemical weapons 
from two to 15 years’ jail. This follows al- 
legations that German firms helped build 
-a factory for chemical weapons in Libya. 
Wolfgang Scliauble, Minister of Stptc at 
the Chancellor’s Office, said the factory 
was “not only suitable (for the produc- 
tion. of chemical weapons) but intended 
from the very start to make nothing hut.” 
This story is by Klaus Broichhauson of 
the “Frankfurter Allgcmeine Zoitung.” 


T he outcry has been shrill since West 
German companies and scientists 
were suspected of having colluded in 
the production of nuclcnr, chemical and 
biological weapons. Now the lessons 
cun be learned front this episode. 

The mesh of the control net must he 
drawn closer together. The 1961 For- 
eign Trade Law- should state more pre- 
cisely what technology, materials and 
documentation may be handed over to 
someone else. Contraventions must be 
punished more severely. 

National controls are not enough. They 
must be improved internationally, so that 
technical equipment and documentation 
do not end up in the wrung hands. 

To protect their good reputation Ger- 
man exporters, together with trade as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce, 
must take more care whether technical 
know-how could be mis* used. 

At rhe latest by Easter the Botin gov- 
ernment will decided how to apply grea- 
ter controls and impose mure severe 
penalities for infringements. 

The Bonn government has reported 
to the Bundestag on the interim investi- 


gation about the Libyan affair and the 
measures planned to prevent such a si- 
tuation arising again. 

Government departments involved 
have confirmed that it is not all that easy 
to apply stricter controls. The easiest 
solution is to create new posts in the li- 
cencing and control authorities, despite 
the bottlenecks in the budget. 

Difficulties also arise from the regul- 
ations governing civil servants iri engag- 
ing the right experts. 

Tricks with illegal exports can he 
spotted sooner if highly qualified tech- 
nicians, chemists and physists, who nro 
well'verscd in the individual materials 
and processes, take part in supervision. 

The urgency for making improve- 
ments to the Foreign Trade Law was 
particularly obvious in the following in- 
stances: 

The obligation, applied in I 9X4. to 
obtain a permit for chemicals plant, 
which is “suitable" for researching, pro- 
ducing, processing and testing phospho- 
rus-organic compounds, mustard gas 
and other highly toxic compounds, is 
only vaguely formulated in the export 
list. There is no clear definition about 
which individual technical process is in- 
volved. 

The kmov-how about how a plum of 
this kind functions could be passed oil 
to a Libyan, Iraqi or Syrian with iinpuit- 
ily. 

It umild be an infnnucmcm nl the 
law. however, it there v.eic dealings 
with an official organisation or nation- 
als from the East Bloc, China. Cuba. 
North Korea and Vietnam. 

They are included in rhe control sys- 
tem operated by the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for East- We st Trade Poliev 


(Cocom). It is easy to call for legal 
clarity concerning exports of technol- 
ogy and documentation to certain 
countries. It is more difficult to create 
a solid basis in law for controls and 
penalties. 

If technology is primarily to be used 
for civil purposes, but could be mis-ap- 
plicd for military ends, then it is diffi- 
cult to sort out items which can be ex- 
ported and (hose which must have a 
licence or are even probited for export. 

There are also headaches about the 
list of countries to which an embargo 
should be applied. Until now the list 
has officially only included countries 
which can be supplied according lo 
Cocom rules, and for South Africa. 

For a long time there have been in- 
ternal instructions restricting certain 
exports to regions of tension in the 
Third World. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
government dares formally to extend 
the list. Such a list would have to in- 
clude the whole of the Middle East, in- 
cluding Israel, ns well as India and Pa- 
kistan, both purchasers of nuclear 
technology. 

Penal dies are equally difficult. It is 
easy to call for tougher sanctions, but 
it is not so easy in define punishable 
acts and the sentences that should he 
applied. 

It is agreed that attempts at making a 
t<>mme ln»ni illeual experts must be 
made liiiU'e risk) with ll\e pu\sibihl\ -.4 
heavy fines and imprisonment. The de- 
terrent effect must be reinforced. 

It is justifiable to recommend, huw- 
ever. that a sense of balance .should not 
be lost ns regards punishments. 

But the punishment must not he s.i 


lenient that when it comes to illegal ex- 
ports the possible penalty is taken into 
account a.s an acceptable risk. The de- 
terrent effect must be serious in intent. 

There is considerable controversy 
whether government legislation should 
make it u punishable offence fur Ger- 
man nationals abroad to assist outside 
this country in the production of nuc- 
lear, biological and chemical weapons. 

If this were to become standard then 
the government would have to face 
considerable anger in foreign and 
development aid policies, and in acad- 
emic exchanges. 

Then German scientists and techni- 
cians, cooperating in the development 
und production of American chemical 
weapons would have to be punished. 

If there are to be effective controls 
and severe penalties then data protec- 
tion regulations must be relaxed. There 
is incvitahly a link between greater 
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controls and the exchange of informa- 
tion between the authorities responsi- 
ble, making available to them more 
background material for the preven- 
tion and pursuit of illegal exports. 

Exporting companies must allow the 
authorities access to their coulidcniial 
affairs. 

Intensive controls also imply more 
red-tape, liven if nu»re people are em- 
ployed in supervision *>f expmts. there 
will he delays in grunting licences anil 
handling expiu ts. 

hi addition the L'liiii-pri-nui tal mum 
h>r manoeuvre lor smnv expouers ssill 
be small-.i .illlioueb a b:isu (irincipk- 
ol the Foreign I rude Law is that the 
export industry should remain free ol 
restrictions. Ilui is the price <■! eon- 

Khm\ Ilrt'ii'hhiinsrn 
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T he Hippokrates Yerlng. Siangan, 
published the 132-page Chemise he 
Gijic und Kiunpfstoffe (Chemical poi- 
sons and weapons) in 1983. 

This book included everything that 
the 1 ,500 chemicals companies in the 
Federal Republic needed to know 
about chemical weapons. 

German chemists allegedly know no 
more than was contained in this book 
— and they have an explanation to 
hand for this. 

In 1954, in the Brussels treaties, the 
Federal Republic renounced the pro- 
duction and possession of, chemical 
weapons. 

Furthermore the Federal Republic is 
the only country in the world so far in 
which the chemicals industry is, yolun? 
tarily subject to annual controls by an 
international commission of the Westr 
era European Union. 

How is ; it then possible for German 
companies, directly or indirectly, kno- 
wingly or unknowingly, to be involved 
in the production^ chemical weapons 
'a Libya and Iraq? : 

The answer is both astonishing and 
simple: basically that was not possible. 

Only ten companies in- the Federal 
Republic, produce materials which are 
on the “Warning List.’’! . 

These companes are: Bayer, B^SF, 
Hoechst, Degussa, - Kali-Chemic, 
Preussag, Riedel de-Hacn, Dr Schuler 
& Lange. in Hamburg, Athenstadt & 
Redeker in Bretnen-pnd the Ghemische 
Fabrik Berg in Liidenscheid. 

«■ According to one expert, this small 


Formulas for poisons ‘are 
frighteningly simple’ 


group of chemical companies, which 
handle dangerous chemicals, know one 
another well. Usually they are well in- 
formed about each other’s business. 

Because of these close links it has 
more than once happened that 
“touchy” deliveries have been halted, 
because a competitor (or a friend?) has 
alerted the authorities responsible. 

This has all happened, 1 of dourse, 
without drawing public' attention to the 
Cdse — 'obviously campaniles' do not 
want to’sc&re off possible customers. 

;» ■ ' .iii « ■ , ' • 1 * • • . I *i 
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[ii September 1986 the Federal Re- 
public, along with its Western part- 
ners, agreed a warning list, which was 
sent to nil members of the German 
Chemicals Industry Association. 1 This 
list included materials which could be 
used in textiles, for pest 1 controls dr 
even as water-softeners oH tartar sol- 1 
vents, j 1 '■ 
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In the right combinations thtodtgly- 
col or phosphorous oxychloride can be 
.converted : into- .mustard- gas or the 


nerve gas tabun. Because of this, at the 
outbreak of the war between Iran and 
Iraq, the chemicals industry included 
the export of the most dangerous 
chemicals on the export list which au- 
tomatically made them liable for an ex- 
port licence. 

The list was constantly re-examined 
and extended — and this took place 
within the “Australian Initiative,’’ in 
which the governments of 19 western 
states are represented, states which ac- 
count for 80. percent of world chemi- 
cals exports. 1 ■ 

Russia, East Germany, Bulgaria, Po- 
land, 1 the Republic of Kdrca, Israej, 
Finland and Pakistan also cooperald 
with the Initiative. 

This Initiative lays down rules for 
which chemicals can be cxpQrted and 
in what quantifies. This should hamper 
the production of chemical weapons. 

But mis-use can never be ruled out, 
of course. Experts, claim that it is not 
difficult to acquire iVic necessary 
.chemicals for the production of chemi- 
cal- weapons. . •: .n'- 1 - 

Of the world production of 1 44 bul- 
lion tons of phosphalesi for example, 
22 million tons come: from -Morocco 
and the: West Sfehara and 1 6,5 million 
tons from Tunisia. ■ 


Equally vital element?, such as car- 
bons and hydrogens ure supplied hy 
refineries and pciro-chcinicals plum 
on the spot. 

Nitrogen and oxygen arc atailahle 
all over the world in unlimited quantit- 
ies and free of charge. 

The formulae for the poisons arc 
frighteningly simple, their effects de- 
vastating. 

Complicated plant is not required 
for (heir production, just relatively 
simple laboratories. 

A technical laboratory for the deve- 

9 

lopment and production of vaccines 
would be adequate — and today there 
are laboratories of this sort in many 
developing countries, 

/ German ‘companies then Sup- 
plied materials to Libya of Iraq Vvhic^ 
could be used to make chemical wea- 
pons? . 

According to statistics from, the As- 
sociation of the Chemicals Industry 7 1 
million tons of chemical produc ts were 
exported to. Libya front the. Federal 
Republic last year, that is, less tlin,one 
percent of the chemical industry's to- 
tal exports. ,j 

Synthetics valued at DM2Um were 
supplied and DM 12m of pharmaceuti- 
cals products. These were the two lar- 
gest items-in a long list., 

1 U is hard to say what lay behind ev- 
ery delivery. Even the smallest amount 

could be too much... ; 

% 

■. • Klaiti OieierOcfUer 
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EUROPE 


Brussels has difficulty in keeping tabs on 
narcotics trade and cash laundering 


T o call Manuel Angel del Pomar 
Cardenas an honourable man 
would, until recently, have been almost 
nn understatement. 

He was a Peruvian MP, chairman of 
his country's parliamentary commission 
on human rights, president of the Peru- 
vian Association of Chambers of Attor- 
neys and an ardent advocate of moral 
standards in public life. 

His image as a paragon of propriety 
seemed so unshakable that he grew 
overconfident. 

How else is one to explain the fact 
that lie ill-advisedly tried, on 28 Sep- 
tember 1988, to cash a cheque for 
DM180,000 drawn on the Qccount of a 
narcotics dealer, Manuel Oarcfa, at a 
Berlin branch of the Commerzbank? 

Instead of leaving the bank with a 
handsome some of money he spent eight 
hours being interrogated at the Berlin 
police headquarters, 

His diplomatic passport prevented 
him front having to submit to greater in- 
dignity, but his career as both a paragon 
of propriety and a cash courier wrs well 
and truly over. 

The German authorities arc not parti- 
cularly Interested in who will take his 
place. What interests them is what Peru- 
vian narcotics money is doing in n Ger- 
man bank account. 

Whal can they do about it? The case 
has certainly shattered u number of 
fond illusions, such as that the narcotics 
Mafia rely on the United States and Ita- 
ly while laundering their ill-gotten gains 
in Switzerland. 

Del Pomar's old friend Garcia was ar- 
rested in Lima on 1 September 1988 for 
smuggling cocaine into the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in truck wheels. 

He was in contact with dealers in Bri- 
tain and Germany, The barefaced way 
in which Del Pomar tried to withdraw 
cash from his account four weeks later 
shows he had no fear of inconvenient 
questions by the bank. 

The Berlin public prosecutor is still 
probing Garcia’s ties in the Federal Re- 
public. 

The bank refuses to comment in any 
way, arguing that the matter is under ju- 
risdiction. The public prosecutor is sa- 
tisfied with the assistance the bank has 
given, but the bank is not keen to pub- 
licise the fact. 

What, is the bank's general policy in 
such circumstances?. Not, it seems, to 
ask as a rule where cash deposits origin- 
ate. 

Commerzbank officials say they see 
no need to consider more closely sub- 
stantial remittances to and from Peru, 
the world's second-largest cocaine 
producer. "Banking secrecy" is all they 
have to say on the subject. 

The Federal Association of German 
Banks holds a similar viewpoint, h sees 
bids to trace the path of narcotics mo- 
ney mainly as the result of pressure by 
(he US authorities. 

“There is a risk,” the association 
warns, **of money laundering being cited 
as a pretext for probing all lax offences 
or offences of whatever kind in the Un- 
itccl States." 

The banks are caught In n cleft stick. 
They can't, for reasons of sclf-prcscrva- 
tlon, be keen. to increasingly associated 
with laundering ill-gotten gains. 

Yet they are afraid that checks of 
their own or evident cooperation with 
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the authorities in tracing narcotics pro- 
ceeds could plunge them into legal con- 
flicts. 

They might also make honest citizens 
feci mfstrusiful and, last but not least, 
place them at a disadvantage in relation 
to banks or countries that are less parti- 
cular. 

Doubts as to the feasibility or legality 
of cheeks are not the reason why banks 
are so hesitant. The Council of Europe's 
Ministerial committee made it clear in 
June 1980 how important the banks’ 
cooperation is in combating the laun- 
dering of illicit cash. 

“The banking system can play a very 
important part in prevention," the com- 
mittee said, “and the banks' cooperation 
is also most useful in helping the courts 
and the police to bring offenders to 
book." 

But German banks take a dim view of 
a code of conduct as a means of keeping 
tabs on narcotics cash. 

. That, they argue, might be alright in a 
small country such as Switzerland but in 
the Federal Republic any attempt to 
adopt this approach would come to 
grief at the hands of the Monopolies 
Commission. 

. The 1 0 national banking supervision 
agencies on the Basie committee (from 
seven European countries, Canada, the 
United States and Japan) saw a need to 
draw up such a code pf conduct last De- 
cember. 

It would, they felt, encourage banks 
to be more vigilant with regard to mis- 
use of the payments system, to intro- 
duce effective defence mechanisms and 
to collaborate with the authorities. 

This is, in part, a reference to princi- 
ples that ought to be self-evident. The 
banks ought not to offer services or aid 
and abet transactions they may have 
grounds for assuming are connected 
with laundering ill-gotten gains. 

Yet some demands are more far- 
reaching. They are expected to cooper- 
ate fully with the authorities, to train 
and sensitise staff and to introduce spe- 
cial procedures by which to identify 
customers and to keep internal records 
of transactions. 

. Banks' internal accountancy proce- 
dures might need to be overhauled to 
ensure that full cooperation is possible. 

The Basle committee's document is 
not legally binding in any way, but na- 
tional supervision agencies undertake to 
advocate the code of conduct and to en 7 
courage banks in their countries to do 
so. 

The.background to this unusual move 
Is that Europe is fast becoming the 
world's most lucrative narcotics market. 

Interpol general secretary Raymond 
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viet Union's willingness to give priority 
to demilitarisation in East-West rel- 
ations. 

Maybe military pacts will one day 
become superfluous. Conversely, dis- 
armament may only be accomplished 
by an alliance whose members arc rea- 


Kendall noted in December 1988 at n 
conference of customs authorities in 
Brussels that illegal organisations were 
earning billions of dollars in Europe. 

One kilogram of cocaine could earn up 
to $600,000. It was only a matter of time 
before bona fide companies would be af- 
fected by narcotics cash. 

“Europe today is the crossroads of the 
international narcotics trade." he said. 
"Us banks are of vital importance to deal- 
ers. We must make it impossible for them 
to use legitimate European financial in- 
stitutions." 

Robert Dickerson, general secretary of 
the Customs Cooperation Council, to 
which 106 customs authorities belong, 
feels a data bank is indispensable. It 
would make it easier' to keep tabs on nar- 
cotics cash. 

The UN convention on the narcotics 
trade agreed at the end of December re- 
quires signatory states to make legal pro- 
vision for tracking down and confiscating 
narcotics proceeds. 

The European countries can hardly re- 
fuse to do so after having accused the 
producer countries for so long of dragg- 
ing their feet at the negotiations that led 
to the convention. 

Yet these moves all go too far for the 
liking of some national officials and some 
commercial banks. A European Com- 
munity official explains why: 

“These operations are naturally most 
profitable, and any bank manager will be 
delighted to conduct a substantial trnns L 
action, 

“That is why an awareness must be 
created of the fact that the banking sys- 
tem must not allow itself to be misused 
by the narcotics trade.” 

The European Commission has plans 
to introduce control mechanisms to 
counteract money laundering. A working 
session has already been held with repre- 
sentatives of national authorities. 

A strict system of supervision of bank- 
ing transactions exceeding $ 10,000, as in 
the United States, is ruled out. 

It would be a step forward, the Com- 
mission feels, if laundering money were 
to be made a criminal offence in all mem- 
ber-countries. 

At the Community level a start could 
be made to requiring strict identity 
checks in transactions exceeding u cer- 
tain amount. It remains to be seen wheth- 
er and when the European Commission 
will make specific proposals. 

Combating money laundering is not 
part of the internal market programme, 
officials laconically comment. : 

Britain and Spain are the only Euro- 
pean Community countries with specific 
legislation on their statute books. The 
Dutch have legislation in the pipeline. 

The United States is indignant about 
the Europeans’ slackness, fearing that 
their own efforts are frequently thwarted 
as a result of it. 

The Europeans in contrast accuse the 
Americans of trying, . via Drug Eriforce- 


sonably agreed among ; themselves. 

. Bonn deserves understanding. of its 

dilemma, but it .must take care .to enr 

sure that the pact i$: not pulled. away 

from beneath it before a European 

peace order has rendered it superflu- 
ous. 1 ' 1 ■' »;.■•>'.> i ■ ; : • ■ i 

■■■ ■ ■ J Josef Jojfe :> 

(SuOdeuUcheZci lung,’ Munich, 15 February 1989) 


men t Agency officials, to enforce US \n 
in other countries. 

The problem could be solved by bila- 
teral agreements between governments, 
but cooperation of this kind so far exist? 
only between the United States and 
much-maligned Switzerland. 

Other Europcnn countries lack leal 
facilities by which to supply the Ameri. 
cons with the information requested. 

The Bonn government is well awaretf 
the danger posed by the financial clout tf 
the narcotics trade: 

‘The risk of society being destabilise^ 
the economic poicniinl oF criminal organic 
ntinns has taken specific shape in a numbet 
of Third World countries, but it is a poten- 
tial risk in advanced industrialised coun- 
tries such as the Federal Republic too." 

This earnest assessment of the situa- 
tion is made by the Bonn Justice Ministry 
in explaining proposals to amend the cri- 
minal code to moke it easier to confiscate 
the assets of convicted narcotics dealer* 

The risk has been seen for what his, 
but is the antidote adequate? 

Customs officials feel it is intolerable 
that customs and narcotics squad Inves- 
tigations are brought to a halt at the bank 
teller's window. 

They feel checks of substantial bank- 
ing transactions are one of the suceessM 
ways of tracking narcotics dealers down. 

Another is to allow supplies that haw 
heen identified to enter the country and 
to check their progress so as to identify 
the distribution network. 

Yet they still fee) keeping tabs on tie 
cash is the most effective means of ident- 
ifying the men behind the trade. 

The dealers' problem is that they haw 
to invest gigantic amounts of cash some- 
how or other in international markets; 
and that can’t always bo done by carryini 
cash around in a briefcase. 

At present nn individual’s account c: 
only he checked in Europe if he or shet 
suspected of a specific offence. When 
this is the case the hanks arc said (oh 
most helpful. 

But controlling cash flows as a means 
of identifying suspects in the first placets 
ruled out. And thui is not all. 

The free flow of capital in the post- 
1992 single European market will “opts 
up fresh opportunities of laundering 
cash," or so one European Community 
official fears. 

The banks' argument that innocent 
customers must be protected docsnol.ri 
course, count for nothing. 

But Georg Dieter Golschlich; director 
of the Customs Cooperation Council, sip 
simple economic motives are here bring 
deliberately confused with fine klcnls. 

Inland revenue authorities can be den- 
ied access to bank paperwork that is mode 
available to narcotics squad officials. 

There need be no extra red tapc'ln#’ 
much ns international transfers of crij 
and capital already have to be register) 
with the German authorities for 
cal purposes. * 11 

Yet this information may not be 
by narcotics squad officials. Legal nic8‘ 
les aside, could narcotics squad 1 Officii 
glean useful information from compile 
tapes of banking transactions? ‘ 

Herr Gotschlich says' combating ^ 
narcotics trade grew more effective fw® , 
the moment private enterprise be^ari W 
cooperate with the authorities. . 

Take commercial airlines, whofcfl \ 
Purity staff supply valuable informal^ j 
It took relentless checks/espegially iri* { 
United States, before ■ they ' agreed;* 0 : 

.cooperate. •. - i \ \ 

‘That prompted them to show 'kedjjf | 
interest in cooperating with the author^ ; 
ies," Herr Gotschlich. dryly 
the same might 1 happen with'tfie banWrr 

thontas 

: 1 (Die 2el|. Hamburg, 1 7 PehrUHry-l^ 
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Polls reveal deeply-rooted changes 
in the German’s image of himself 


A study by an American institute on 
the “quality of life” in 1 24 countries 
came up with some interesting results. 

“Quality of life" was defined as an 
optimum combination of, inter alia, 
prosperity growth, life expectancy, pro- 
tection of freedom and environmental 
conditions. 

The researchers put the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in second place be- 
hind Denmark: the USA was number 
32. 

The methods of comparison cannot 
be considered in great detail here, but it 
is true that there has never been such a 
rapid increase in prosperity in the this 
country as during the past 40 years. 

An insurance. expert once estimated 
that the total number of West Germans 
over 70 have accumulated financial as- 
sets worth DM130bn — not including 
land and real estate. 

The country remains liberal: the main 
basic rights cannot even be annulled by 
an absolute majority in parliament. 

The legal system is sound. The net- 
work of welfare benefits is lightly woven 
and. still, tearproof. 

The country appears to be in pretty 
good shape. But the new poverty is 
spreading, the army of social security 
recipients is increasing, the dole queue 
is getting longer — in a situation with 
four million migrant workers. 

A certain mood of discontentment al- 
so persists, which apparently feeds on a 
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strange mistrust. For years now opinion 
pollsters have noticed that most people 
tend to view the future in a gloomy light. 

This pessimism seems more wide- 
spread among younger people, whereas 
the older generations are more optimis- 
tic. In the past it was the other way 
round. 

This is not so much a reflection of vi- 
cissitudes of public opinion, a regular 
phenomenon over the years, as of more 
deeply rooted changes in the self-image 
of the Germans. 

There is a general weakening of rela- 
tional stability and a growing disorien- 
tation. The hitherto undisputed bearers 
and agents of societal trndiiion have 
suffered as a result of this trend. 

The Church has been forced to ac- 
cept n dramatic decline in the number of 
regular Sunday churchgoers (between 
20 and 25 per cent of Catholics still go 
to the Church regularly, but only be- 
tween 5 and 6 per cent of Protestants). 

Fc« churchgoers are aged between 
1 5 and 3D. Church leaders are con- 
cerned about how to pass oil traditional 
beliefs. 

Despite the numerous synods and 
conferences the helplessness remains 
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They realise that even the most firm be- 
lievers have started to waver in the face 
of (he erosion of the shared profession 
of faith. 

The institutions of marriage and the 
family are also undergoing a critical 
process of fundamental change. 

It is obvious that this leaves many 
children in a stale of disorientation and 
lacking a sense of meaning in life. 
Teachers musl also share the blamfc. 

There are similar developments in 
other fields. Political parties, trude un- 
ions, the military and many sciences 
have lost a great deal of their former 
reputation. 

This is not only the product of scan- 
dalous affairs, but to an even greater 
extent of the loss of competence, the 
condescending talk; the recruitment 
structures in the political sphere, where 
the “hard slog" inevitably leads to a lot 
of mediocrity, and. finally, to the prob- 
lem of making oneself understood and 
ensuring credibility. 

This explains the waning membership 
and the clearly declining willingness to 
become involved in political, trade un- 
ion or military activities. The collapse of 
the traditional belief in progress is part 
of the picture. 

Since the Berlin local elections at the 
latest a further, much more profound 
deficit has surfaced. 

Now that the Greens have already 
heen articulation their mistrust nf the 

■b 

established paliueul paiues Uu - ten 
years the Republicans have apparently 
gained the support of those who -are un- 
able to cope with the problem of the 
"lack of identity" of the Germans. 

The price is now heing paid fur the 
fact that during the post-war decades 
German history was not appraised hut 
suppressed. 

In prayer wheel style there was regu- 
lar talk of the need to restore the unitv 

V 

of the nation, for many years “within the 
frontiers of 1937." 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was still being referred to as a “provi- 
sional arrangement" at a time when any- 
one with eyes to see had realised that 
the division of Germany was a fact of 
life. 

The historical questions relating to 
guilt and shame, to the causes and ef- 
fects of the German catastrophes were 


dealt much too marginally during the 
public discussions of the last thirty 
years. 

■ On the contrary, the often superficial 
references to the need to restore an 
“historical awareness" sometimes led to 
the opinion that the "spirit*’ and the 
deeds of the Nazis — after all, a mass 
movement which released incredible 
forces — were only an episode which 
could be ignored. 

It lias now become clear that such 
suppression had done more harm to 
German self-esteem than good in ihe 
form of inner liberation. 

It is impossible to delve into the com- 
plex reasons for such fundamental 
changes within the framework of this 
brief appraisal. 

Countless studies have taken a closer 
look at structural change in the family, 
at work, in the social environment, and, 
last but not least, at the repercussions of 
permanent time-consuming TV viewing 

and its adycr.sc effects on imaginative- 

* ■ 

ness. 

The clearly defined points of nrientu- 
lion which once existed, which imposed 
contraints hut which also gave people 
their bearings, arc in a state of flux. 

The greater freedom brought about 
by this development has been accom- 
panied by greater uncertainty and isola- 
tion. 

Sustantial social consensus has been 
lost in the wake of this rapid shift in values. 

Eight years agu the Allcnsbach opin- 
ion research institute discovered that, in 
comparison with other countries in 
Western Europe and especially in com- 
parison with the USA. the consensus 
between the generations (un moral, reli- 
gious and political matters j is particu- 
larly weak in the Federal Republic ol 
Germany. 

t in rile utlier hand, the Cienn.iiis are 
not a nation of cynics. There is a tre- 
mendous willingness lo invest cl fort in 
social work and helping oiliurs. 

The care show n lor children and the so- 
cially imdcrpriv ileged is pioluihb gi eater 
thanes el’ befoic Mans people arc search- 
ing for a sense of meaning in life. 

The lack of understanding and the in- 
ability to communicate between the gener- 
ations seem to have been > >\ ercume. 

The prerequisite for a new commuui ca- 
tion is the renunciation of suppression, of 
untrue talk, and of authoritarian behav- 
iour. 

Part of being credible is not to deceive 
others and to be willing to listen to argu- 
ments. Although the fringes may remain 
frayed this needn't upset the basis consen- 

sUs ‘ ■ Hans Heigen 

(Sildd cut*che Zeitujtg, Munich* 
I I February J 


Support for democracy ‘is 
pragmatic, not idealistic’ 
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G ermans support democracy in 1 their 
native country “pragmatically, but not 
idealistically" ■ 

During the almost 40 years since the 
Federal Republic of Germany - was 
founded, the political values and. institu- 
tions: have increasingly. assumed the fea- 
tures of the English and American demo- 
cratic systems. . 

. This indudes a sense of tolerance, conn 
promise, liberty and opposition. This up-, 
to-daie description of the national add 1 
political consciousness of the: West Ger- 
mans is outlined in a. book written by the 
Deutsche Frage (German . Question) .re- 
search group in Mainz to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the Federal Republic.. 

/ . The bookj edited, by the political .scien- 
tist Professor Werner Weidenfeld,: of 


Mainz, is entitled PoUtiscite Kultar mid 
eteutscheFmge. 

- It primarily deals with the identity and 
historical awareness of the Germans and 
the Europeans. .’ , .. *■ 

In the book, the Mainz research group 
concludos- that the pride of 'West Germans 
in features of their political system such as 
the rights- of individual liberty has in- 
creased since the 1 950s. • • . , 

. Weit Germans regard the sound econ- 
omic, social :and political, system of the 
Federal Republic of.Germany as factors of 
stability.: The consciousness of the state is 
confronted by limits beoause of: the divi- 
sion of Germany. U cannot relate to the 
idea of:a nation, as tut all-embracing single 
unit. .. . dpa ■: 

• V- ^Frankfurter Neue Presse, 23 January 1WV) 
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ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Gatt: trenchant criticism and staunch 
support at Lausanne gathering 


i • 


D uring the World Economic Forum! 

the annual meeting or international 
politicians and economic and monetary 
experts in the Swiss winter sports resort 
Dnvos, US economics expert Lester 
Thu row, professor at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT), pro- 
voked delegates by saying; “Gatt is dead 
— let's drop the Uriiguny round." 

This opinion met with plenty of op- 
position. 

The vice-president of the European 
Commission, Frans Andriessen. claimed 
thnt the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (Gatt) is more essential than ever 
before for the solution of international 
economic and trade problems. 

In his opinion, all Gatt partners 
would suffer if the Uruguay round, the 
eighth round of Gatt negotiations on the 
liberalisation of world trade which be- 
gun in September 1986 in Punta del Es- 
tc. were to be discontinued. 

European Community officials rea- 
lise that (he situation during and after 
the ’•interim balance” meeting of the 
representatives of Galt member states 
at the beginning of December last year 
in Montreal has worsened. 

Prospects for the future also look 
pretty gloomy. 

The guests at the Davos forum agreed 
that the year 1989 — as Thurow pre- 
dicted — would bring “incredibly seri- 
ous trade conflicts.'' 

Bonn Agriculture Minister Ignaz 
Kiechlc. however.' warned against 
throwing in the towel and succumbing 
to a feeling of doom. 

Kiechlc's Austrian colleague. Josef 
Riegler. shared this view. 

In Viennn and in the capitals of the 
other five Efta member states leading poli- 
ticians and economists are convinced that 
the Uruguay round of negotiations and the 
Gatt system should not be buried. 

In its conflicts with the other major 
world trading powers USA and Japan, 
the European Community and the 
whole of Western Europe face serious 
challenges. 

Franz Andriessen emphasised in Da- 
vos that all three negotiating parties 
must realise that they bear a special re- 
sponsibility for world trade, especially 
for cooperation with Third World coun- 
tries, during the continuation of the 
Uruguay round. 

Andriessen, who has been European 
Community commissioner for external 
trade relations and trade policy since 
the beginning of the year, is a politician 
whose experience may prove invaluable 
to the Europeans during negotiations in 
coming months. 

The 59-year-old longest-serving 
commissioner — responsible during the 
previous four-year period for agricultu- 
ral policy — has tenaciously pushed 
through major “Green Europe" reforms. 

He ii now expected to team up with 
the new Irish agriculture commissioner 
of the European Community. Rny Mac- 
Sharry, to form n strong "Community 
tandem" able to stand its ground in the 
dispute with the new "US duo". Clayton 
Ycuttcr (Agriculture Secretary) and 
Carla Hills (trade negotiator). 

The news that the new US president 
George Dush appointed Mr Ycutier as 
his agriculture secretary, a man known 
for his tough and uncompromising line, 
blew into Brussels like an ill wind. 
Ycuttcr's stance during the dispute 


m 




between the European Community and 
the USA over hormone-treated meat 
has been just as intransigent as during 
the "interim balance" conference on the 
Gatt Uruguay round in Montreal. 

The eighth round of Galt negotiations 
centres on worldwide agricultural prob- 
lems. 

Whereas substantia) progress has 
been made in other important sectors 
with the help of individual arrange- 
ments, such as the services industry and 
the export of exotic produce, talks on 
improvements in the fnrming sector 
have made no headway. 

This is unlikely to change as long as 
Americans stick to their maximum de- 
mands, say Frans Andriessen and Ignaz 
Kiechle. 

Whereas the USA continues to insist 
that government farm subsidies should 
be removed by the year 2000, or at the 
latest within the next fifteen years, the 
Community calls for a pragmatic ap- 
proach with short- and medium-term 
objectives. 

In view of the completely different 

I n the early 1 980s economists warned 
against Euro- pessimism and . Euro- 
sclerosis. . 

The eyes of the world turned to the 
Far East, to the young and dynamic 
economies of the Pacific Basin. A new 
Pacific era loomed on the horizon. 

The Asian economies have retained 
their dynamic momentum, but since the 
mid-1980s the world has again turned 
its attention to Europe. 

The ambitious goal of creating a 
single European market by the end of 
1992 has triggered a new optimism, a 
veritable "Europhoria". 

According to a recent opinion survey 
by the European Parliament over half 
European Community citizens would 
vote for a common government if given 
the chance. 

The Japanese and the Americans are 
already bracing themselves for the new 
challenge. 

Like the chief economist of the Bank 
of Boston they feel that they may miss 
one of the most significant develop- 
ments in economic history if they fail to 
grasp the emerging opportunities. 

The European Community's Eastern 
European neighbours ‘also hope to ben- 
efit from this pooling of resources be- 
hind the crumbling walls of their ideol- 
ogy. 

The previous success of the Euro- 
pean initiative is proof of the power of 
visions, visions which are indispensable 
for the path to the future. 

Europe ‘92 is primarily on economic 
vision, comparable with Ludwig Er- 
hard's vision in 1948 of freeing the Ger- 
man economy from the chains of gov- 
ernment regulations and entrusting its 
fate to market forces. 

The European Commission's White 
Paper on the completion of the internal 
market states that Europe is at a cross- 
roads: 

"Either we move forward coura- 
geously and singlc-mindedly or we fall 
back into mediocrity." ■ 


structure of farming in the European 
Community, says Brussels, the Com- 
munity cannot drop its financial assist- 
ance for farmers. 

A large share of the Community's 
farmers are family businesses, with 
smaller farmland units on average than 
in the USA or with much less produc- 
tive livestock. 

Brussels feels that it is in a good posi- 
tion thanks to its previous, moves tow- 
ards reforming the farming sector. 

It has repeatedly pointed out that 
Washington's per capita subsidies for the 
just under three million US farmers are 
higher than payments to Community farm- 
ers. 

Willy Croll, president of the German 
Raiffeisen Association (of agricultural 
credit cooperatives), commented as on 
the situation as follows: 

‘The US government has paid its farm- 
ers substantial subsidies for years on a 
scale equivalent to the gross national pro- 
duct of the American farming sector. 

“We also know that the Japanese provide 
substantial subsidies for their farm sector 
and have no intention of reducing them. 

"The American demand for u total re- 
duction (of subsidies) is absolutely un- 
realistic." 

Commissioner Andriessen, however. 


USA and Japan 
braced for 
Euro-challenge 

The strength of the will to complete 
this market will show just how much 
political creative power Western Eu- 
rope possesses. 

The prospects for what the London 
weekly The Economist calls the big "ad- 
venture in deregulation" are more fa- 
vourable than ever before. 

The significance of the* spirit of col- 
lectivism, which influenced economic 
policy thought and action; for many 
years, has receded. . 

The welfare state has been forced to 
accept its financial limitations through- 
out the world. 

In addition, there has been a desire 
for new economic stimuli since the long- 
lasting post-war boom came to an end 
during the 1970s. 

Of course, the more conre(e,thc ne- 
gotiations and the clearer the balance of 
give and take, the greater the national 
opposition. 

It is still not certain whether all the 
preconditions for the Free movement of 
goods, services, labour and capital can 
be ensured during the remaining 46 
months until the end of 1 992. 

Important questions have yet to be 
addressed. 

The longer the discussion on details 
drags on, the less the appeal of the vi- 
sionary. 

As regards the shaping of politics in 
the European Community of the future 
there is still a struggle between those 
who trust in the creative power of insti- . 
tutions and those who would prefer to 
leave everything to market forces. 

Centralism Brussels-style, as advo- 
cated primarily by the French president 


ad mils that the Community must 
greater flexibility during Gan consult, 
minus. 

Following the setback in Montreal jj 
the farm policy part of the Uruguj, 
round high-ranking exports have bet, 
doing their utmost to find a way otitnf 
the deadlock. 

The relevant Gatt bodies will confr 
nuc their consultations on individual 
problems on 1 3 February in Geneva. 

A new round of top-level, perhap, 
ministerial, level talks is scheduled fo 
April. 

No-one — at least officially - wam 
to talk about any “first -el ass funeral for 
Gait 

ll is during ihis difficult period of all 
periods that Gatt has received suppon 
from a completely unexpected source. 

The Soviet Union has confirmed 
serious interest in becoming a Gait 
member. For the time being, however, 
this initiative has met with considerable 
misgivings. 

Bonn Agriculture Minister Kietft 
remarked that he would welcome irhe 
Soviet Union as a new GaK member 
providing it fulfils the necessary re- 
quirements. 

A “global perestroika" in Soviet 
economic policy, including the conver- 
tibility of the rouble — a move envi- 
saged by the Soviet side — and numer- 
ous other measures, would be needed to 
enable Moscow's accession to Gatt. 

It remains to be seen what takes longa 
— this move or the conclusion of the Uru- 
guay round of negotiations. 

/ Inns- Peter Ott 

(Rhcini setter Mcrkur'Chrisl unj Weft 
Bonn. J (J February hiVj 


of the European Commission, Jncque 
Dclors, faces the British brand of indi- 
vidualism formulated by Britain's Pritr 
Minister. Margaret Thatcher. 

A book written by French audio* 
Alain Mine entitled “The The (treat Il- 
lusion takes a critical look at Europe 
and comes to the conclusion: 

“We expect a European miracle to 
save us from making the national efforts 
which are needed." 

There . arc widespread fears that a 
centralist Europe could move the pro- 
cess of political decision-making even 
further away from the ordinary citizen- 
However, these apparent coniradic 
lions arc not insoluble, the obstacles are 
not insurmountable. A compulsory liar 
tnonisaiion in a bureaucratically stan- 
dardised Europe is not the solution Mp 
way. It only leads lo more risks. • 
Although people today lake part in 
what Is happening in the world to n g rc0W 
extent than ever before they also seek tfe 
security of the comprehensible as well® 
political and cultural individuality- 
Over 100 years ago French politick 
and political writer Alexis de Toc<pf 
villp concluded in his analysis ptw 
United States that federal sovereign*, 
only able to seize people’s emolions.v. 
rare instances, but that the sover 
of individual member states is rooted 1 ? 
heartfelt patriotic sentiment. : 

This also applies to a European 9®’ 
ion and even more so to its econoiw* 
"preliminary stage”, the common 
nal market. 

Europe '92, a configuration in which W . 
different languages are spoken andj* 1 . 
which a historically evolved cultural < 
versity exists, is only conceivable as a#- 
entralised federalist cppuminlty, which# j 
ly speaks with one vpice on major _isw£ i 
such as external trade policy. ^ ! 

Europe '92 should not turri iato#[| 
"Fortress Europe", ■ a develop!#; ■ 
feared by many trading partners. . fe- 
This would indeed be a betrayal 
Continued on page B 
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Computer firm surrounded by reports 
of imminent layoffs and a takeover 

£ 7 -jv’.-jZA jt - .vj-, .!?.* ! titors are moving into the market of the The stock exchange reacted sht 

M small and medium-sized companies to these unfavourable reports. 

where Nixdorf has been highly success- quoted price of preferential si 
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T he executive board of Nixdorf Com- 
puter AG, Paderborn, has tried in 
recent months to “put the record 
straight” on unpleasant press reports 
about how many jobs are to be cut, a 
drop in profits last year and a possible 
take-over by the competition. 

At the end of January executive 
board chairman Klaus Luft tried to win 
back confidence in a major advertising 
campign with a message presented at 
some length. The slogan said: “You can 
count on Nixdorf.'' 

But Luft conceded there were diffi- 
culties — as he has done over the past 
year. He said that for cost reasons 1 ,600 
jobs would have to go in 1989, and that 
profits were no longer satisfactory. 

He declined to go into detail, keeping 
to the company's traditional reticence. 
Observers are looking forward to a 
press conference to take place shortly 
when probably the truth will be made 
known. 

Nixdorf was one of the marvels of the 
West German economy. The firm deve- 
loped at a breuth-tuking pace. 

Heinz Nixdorf, a born inventor, 
founded the Laboratory for Impulse 
Technology in 1 952 in a cellar using 
DM3U.OOO he had borrowed. By 1900 
turnover was DM28m. Now it is more 
than DM5bn with a workforce of 
30,000 worldwide. 

The number of employed increased 
by 5,000 between 1 987 and 1988 alone, 
but obviously Nixdorf had taken on too 
much. 

Luft takes the line that after a decade 
of rapid growth the company must now 
consolidate. There is no more talk of the 
continuity of dividends — over the past 
few years a dividend of DM 1 0 was paid 
per share. 

In fact the company has had prob- 
lems recently with factors over which it 
has no control. There has, for instance, 
been an enormous drop in prices in the 
industry, although imported memory 
chips became dearer. 

In the first half of 1988, For example, 
the number of Nixdorf installations take 
up by medium-sized companies in the 
Federal Republic rose by 30 per cent 
but turnover only increased by 10 per 
cent. 

And there are good reasons to be- 
lieve that this tunjptyjjr gjoyyJh will rJb ijpt 
j)e maintained over the whole year. : 

The clients of computer manufactur- 
ers are becoming more and more self- 
assured. They want to be able to ex- 
change data and programmes produced 
by various systems from various manu- 
facturers. ■ i 

In the past computer firms could tie 
customers down to their own systems. 
What was once a strength is now re- 
gardedasa disadvantage. 

' Nixdorf obtains a half of its turnover 
from computer programmes.; To make 
programmes compatible; capable of be- 
ing interchanged wilhj various. Systems, 
they have had to be re-written jn a 
standard language, "Unix." That cost's a 
lot of money. , 

At the same time the' pressure from 
; the competition has got greater. Compe- 


titors are moving into the market of the 
small and medium-sized companies 
where Nixdorf has been highly success- 
ful for a long time, providing tailor- 
made solutions to customers’ problems. 
Furthermore this market is not as inex- 
haustible as it was once supposed. 

Critics maintain that Nixdorf protects 
its market share with prices which do 
not cover costs, for instance in business 
with digital extension exchanges, which 
is becoming more and more important 
— the company denies these reports^ 

The company has had internal prob- 
lems as well. Compared with interna- 
tional practice, Nixdorf is a company 
which leads in investment for research 
and development. In 1987 DM450m 
(nine per cent of turnover) was allocat- 
ed for R & D. This is proudly empha- 
sised by management. 

But in the supervisory board the 
question is asked which important pro- 
duct was fostered with this money. Tra- 
ditionally Nixdorf has not engaged in 
development for its own computers. All 
innovations have been brought in from 
outside the company. 

Then last year there was a bribery 
scandal. Many senior staff members 
were dismissed on the spot. The scandal 
did not so much harm the company's 
business as its image and public confid- 
ence in the company's internal controls. 


The stock exchange reacted sharply 
to these unfavourable reports. The 
quoted price of preferential shares 
plummeted suddenly from their 1984 
level of DM380. Ordinary shares, 
which were traded in the middle of 
1987 for DM870, could only be sold at 
DM290 at the end of the year. 

There are hardly any buyers at to- 
day’s price of DM340. The slogan is 
sell. Market analysts arc already pre- 
dicting that there will be no operation- 
al profit For 1988. 

An indication of this is ■ the an- 
nouncement of the sale of company 
real estate. It is being concluded that 
extraordinary profits of this sort would 
he essential lo be able to pay (he niimi- 
umn dividend of DM4 on preferential 
shares. 

If Nixdorf did not make this pay out 
and did not make it up next year (then 
at least DM8 per share) the preferen- 
tial shares would suddcntly have vot- 
ing rights. 

Experts do not see much likelihood 
of an increase of the share price due to 
undenied rumours about the sale of the 
company (to Bosch, for example, or a 
bank). A company strength is that it 
has about DM3bn of its own capital 
(about 60 percent of the balance sheet 
total), which is now paying off. Nixdorf 
can afford considerable indebtedness. 


Secrecy fuels speculation 
about Unilever cogitations 


A nglo-Dutch foodstuffs multination- 
al Unilever has been remarkably 
quiet for a long time, startling since the 
company has been the world’s largest 
in the branch for years. 

Unilever, with headquarters in Lon- 
don and Rotterdam, has held back 
from takeovers while all over the world 
there have been merger battles of un- 
dreamt-of proportions, which have put 
whole nations up in arms. 

Nestle has taken over the British 
confectionery company Rownuee in a 
deal running into billions; Philip Mor- 
ris has merged with Kraft; but Unilever 
has only taken over a margerine firm in 
the United States employing 200. 

But behind closed doors in executive 
suites at headquarters plans are being 
made and negotiations set in motion. 
The national branch office^ of the com- 
1 pany only find oUt tBfc results of these 
cogitations when the die has been cast. 

This kind ,pf, secretivefiess has just 
added weight to the rumour that Ham- 
burg-based Deutsche Unilever 
GmbH's parent company in' London- 
. Rotterdam plans to reduce again its ac- 
tivities in tl)e Federal Republic, where 
[24,000 are employed. . ,!. 

1 Rumours were Intensified when the 
[executive ‘board’ sold the adrainislra- 
| live building in Hamburg city centre 
i to an Investment company at the end of 
last year. 

It did not help either when Floris A. 
Maljers, Unilever head, hurried to 
[Frankfurt recently to assure journalists 
[in very general terms that the Federal 
Republic was as always an important 
county for Unileveri j ■ 
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Since the beginning of the 1 980s the 
German operation has suffered re- 
verses and 10.UU0 jobs have been lost. 

Turnover has been reduced from 
DM9.5bn in 1984 to DM7. 2bn in 
1987. At first glance the considerable 
withdrawal of capital involvement in 
the Federal Republic must be regarded 
as disinvestment in the German mar- 
ket. 

The truth, however, is that Unilever 
has no intention of withdrawing from 
the Federal Republic. 

The organisation has got rid of hold- 
ings and unprofitable production 
plant, such as the margarine factory in 
Berlin, but it has invested in new indus- 
trial sectors in the Federal Republic. 

Tn 1987, for instance, Unilever ex- 
tended its specialty chemicals division. 
American subsidiary National Starch 
& Chemical. Corporation, mainly' Con- ' 
cerned with foodstuffs and food- pro- 
cessing markets, built a plant in Ham- 
• burg and Neustadt an der WeinstrassC. . 

Heinrich • Hiltl, a. member of the 
‘ Deutsche Unilever works council-said 
: that in his view Unilever headquarters 
; were too secretive aboyl deals. 

■ He saw the single European, market, 

; planned for .19,92 as the main point of 
1 these decisions made so unpleasantly 
; fast for those concerned.; ■' 

He said: ^As a multinational organi-. 
sat ion there has long been a, single mar- 
; ket for Unilever, which operates on the 
, basis: of five-year plqns." ; 

’ For this reason! he said, national 
: branches had increasingjy lips n heir au- 
; thority. All important decisions were 
'made at headquarters — a process. 
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“You can count on Nlxdarf M . . . chief 
executive Luft. (Phoim Nixdorf j 

Seventy-five per cent of the basic 
capital is held hy two non-profit 
foundations, as arranged by founder 
Heinz Nixdorf, wlm died in 1986, and 
25 per cent by the Nixdorf family. Ac- 
cording to company siiilemoni.s this 
ensures for the company long-term in- 
dependence. 

Speculations about a sale do not 
stop. Despite all denials if it is being 
contemplated to sell the company the 
deal should be concluded during this 
year. By the end of 1989 favourable 
tux regulations come to uu end for 
gains made from the sale of company 

llsscls - Willi Feltljipn 

(K older Siiidi- AuzuiuiT. C nl'iisni:. 
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\which luts hucninc apparent in other 
multinationals. They are beginning to 
regard Europe as a standardised mar- 
ket. 

According to Maljers Unilever, a 
producer of foodstuffs and detergents, 
operates on divisional lines. This 
means that the production of the var- 
ious divisions of the national compan- 
ies arc controlled centrally. 

But distribution and marketing will 
be decentralised in future, he said. 

This is being done, he said, because 
tastes in the various European coun- 
tries were so different it was impossible 
to serve them centrally. 

Hiltl is worried about plans to ligh- 
ten up Unilever’s production structure 
— in future Unilever will have only to 
or three factories per product in Eu- 
rope. 

In such a strategy no national com- 
pany. and certainly no individual 
works council, will know which factory 
could be the next to be affected. 

The works council can do nothing 
through German law against concepts; 
'decided Upon inHolland. 

For this reason Hiltl has for some 
. time called for a pan-European.com-! 
mittee for all national works councils, 
to be able to deal with information as ; 
quickly as possible. . ! 

Maljers has stated in writing that he 
could see no purpose in such a com-' 
t mittee, and he expressed the view that 
pnn-Europe the. differences were too 
- great hud the solidarity too negligible. 

Almost at the same time at thb end 
of last year Maljers dnd hih executive 
‘ board decided to concentrate produc- 
tion of Lever detergent definitely at 
Mannheim. This me.&ns that 100 work- 1 
; era in’ Hamburg tan either move to! 
Mannheim or rake. early retirement. 

Rudolf Paul . 

. . (Bremer Nachrlchttin. i 3 February J 989)* 
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HOUSING 


Still not enough 
cheap enough, 


say critics 

A n electrician with a wife and three 
children ought to be able to pay be- 
tween DM10 and DM 15 a square metre 
(o rent an apartment," says the manager of 
a housing agency. 

' Let us assume the apartment, for a fam- 
ily of five, has a surface area or 90 square 
metres, which at a rough guess would 
mean three bedrooms. 

It would then cost between DM900 and 
DM1,500 a month, plus overheads such os 
a share of the water rate, ground rent, re- 
fuse disposal and so on. 

Heating, electricity, gas, telephone are 
extra. "He must be prepared to pay a third 
of his take-home pay in rent," the agent 
says. "That's normal." 

Normal or not, the agent would prefer 
not to be named. Bui lie makes no bones 
(ihout his personal views on tho housing 
problem: 

“A housing problem only exists in 
’qutikc-strickcn Armenia. In Germany it is 
merely a matter of brisk demand." 

On this point he and Bonn Housing 
Minister Oscar Schneider, CSU, are 
agreed. Dr Sclineider loo constantly reas- 
sures all and sundry that there is no such 
thing as a housing problem in. the Federal 
Republic. 

Critics, in contrast, claim there is a 
shortage of inexpensive apartments for 
young people and low-income families. 

The more inexpensive apartments are 
often to be found in small towns and re- 
mote areas a long way awny from where 
people work or from Industrial locations 
of any kind. 

In Bamberg, Bavaria, a three-roomed 
apartment is on offer for DM390 a month. 
In Nicnbergc, near Munster, n modem 
three-roomed apartment is going for 
DM550. 

(The term •‘three-roomed” does not in- 
clude kitchen and bathroom, so it might 
arguably best be compared with a two- 
bedroomed apartment in English usage.) 

Where the jobs are, however, many 
people have to pay through the nose for 
somewhere to live: two, three or four times 
as much as the rents just quoted. 

This used to be Lhe case only in Munich, 
but it is now true of more and more Ger- 
man cities. 

■■Three-roomed apartments are virtually 
no longer on offer for less than DM1,000 
a month," says Eckhard Heinrich of a 


Frankfurt tenants' advice bureau. “Would- 
be tenants are pricing each other out of the 
market.” Estate agents have already taken 
the him. Six out of seven in Berlin said 
they no longer handled rented apartments, 
only apartments and houses for freehold 
or leasehold sale. 

It is hardly surprising that more and 
more landlords are keen to make esta- 
blished tenants pay more. 

A Frankfurt tenants' ginger group cites 
instances. The apartment of a couple aged 
76 and 79 was to be modernised — and 
the rent increased. The old couple refused. 

So the landlord simply had their chim- 
neys demolished, leaving them without 
heating. Another tenant came home to 
find the rear wall of his toilet demolished. 

A Munich tenants' ginger group is 
equally dismissive of Dr Schneider's opin- 
ion that no housing problem exists. 

“Why, that's simply ridiculous!" a spo- 
kesman says. In Munich so many people 
are so desperately seeking somewhere to 
live that landlords are sorely tempted to 
charge the earth. 

In Munich the average rent for an 80- 
square-metre apartment, without a bal- 
cony or any other special features or desir- 
able location, is now DM1,400. Two 
thirds of a wage packet or salary often go 
toward the rent in Munich; half is the rule. 

Only two days beforehand, the spokes- 
man said, there had been a case of a man 
paying DM340 a month for a single 10- 
square-metre room, with the use of neither 
a kitchen nor a shower. 

There was only one shower in the entire 
building, and it was usually out of order. 
The landlord certainly didn’t service it, 
and it was shared by 45 tenants! 

What is more, 35.000 Munich people 
are on the waiting list for low-cost homes. 
Last year the municipal housing depart- 
ment was able to house 5,500 families. 

In north Germany die situation is less 
desperate. Vet Georg Wittwer, Housing 
Senator in Berlin, is in no doubt what he 
would like from Dr Schneider: “One, two 
and three: more cash for apartments!" 

In Hanover the head of the municipal 
housing department, Oswald Renno. says 
there may not be a housing problem there, 
but there is a shortage. Cheap apartments 
are no longer on offer. Looking for some- 
where can take months. 

"The local paper with the small ads is on 
sale from about 10 p.m.," says Stefanie, a 
student. "But nearby telephone booths are 
busy, leaving people like me, without a 
telephone of their own, out in the cold." 

Besides, more and more landlords and 
tenants are cashing in on the shortage. 
"Furnishings for sale to the highest bidder" 
is a phrase regularly encountered in the 
small ads, and there is usually a mad rush 
at the visiting times specified. 

Annette Ramelsberger 
(Hamburger Abendblati, 8 February 1 989} 


An attempt to polish up 
the image of high rise 


W e musr give serious consideration 
to demolishing high-rise housing," 
Bonn Housing Minister Oscar Schneid- 
er said last February in an interview 
with Die Welt. 

Housing Ministry officials now seem 
to be thinking more in terms of giving 
high-rise suburban housing a fresh lease 
of life by means of “ini prove men ls" nnd 
“refurbishment." 

The controversial Markisches Vierlel 
housing estate in Berlin is a pilot pro- 
ject. A number of cosmetic changes, are 
said to have worked wonders. 

New plate-glass entrances to tene- 
ment blocks, with porches, rubber trees, 
fresh lighting and mirrors in the eleva- 
tors and corridors do more than make 
the ground floor more attractive. 

They are claimed to have an educa- 
tional effect. Vandalism is said to have 
declined perceptibly. 

So Ministry officials now feel high- 
rise suburban housing estates might be 
made to appear more attractive — and 
not just doomed to urban decay and 
eventual demolition. 

“They are fine, modern housing," says 
the Ministry’s Hans Pflaumcr. He even 
has a good word for high-rise housing as 
such. 

By concentrating housing and build- 
ing upward, as opposed to, say, ribbon 
development, planners have saved many 
acres of land that might otherwise have 
been residentially developed. 

Herr Pflaumer has just briefed the 
German Architects' Association in 
Bonn on the findings of a white paper 
on high-rise housing commissioned by 
the Bundestag from the Housing Minis- 
try. 

The reason for the poor image of 


Continued from page 6 

the principles of free trade nnd of our 
commitments to the world. 

In 1961 Ludwig Erhard wrote: 

“In view of the international political 
situation the moral justification for the 
EEC is primarily rooted in the willing- 
ness and receptiveness to seek concilia- 
tion with the rest of the free world in the 
socio-economic field." 

Europe '92 could become a societal 
model, positioned somewhere between 
American individualism nnd the Japa- 
nese system of consensus. 

.. Jurgen Jeske 

(Frankfurter Allgemclnc Zcilnng 
ntr Deutschland, 16 February 1989} 


high-rise suburban housing estates is, be 
feels, a wide range of misinternm. 
ntions. 

Many people say these cstnies are in- 
human and unbearable, yet the facts!* 
lie such claims. The average lenq 
spends 1 1 .6 years in a Miirkisches % 
tel apart mem, which isn't at nil bad. 

Claims of high housing density in es- 
tates of this kind are also usually inac- 
curate, lie says. Most include so mud 
open land that further deveiopmen 
would be possible. 1 

As for allegedly high crime rates, the) 
hnvc more to do with flic categories c! 
tenants housed than with the character 
nfhigh-ri.se housing itself. 

Municipal housing departments tatrf 
to house “problem families" in estates d 
this kind, he says. 

Journalists who toured high-rise es- 
tates in Cologne, Hanover and Berlin 
said planners were indeed told by indig- 
nant residents to rehouse "problem fam- 
ilies" in poor-houses. 

Ministry officials told the Architecti 
Association they favoured "improve- 
ments" to the roughly 300 high-rise 
housing csintcs in the Federal Republic, 
which between them house roughly two 
million people. 

As the Ministry’s Hariinut Memer.i 
sociologist, puts it, these estates have li- 
terally "marked time” in town plamra; 
terms. 

Hamburg architect Olaf Gibbim 
listed examples of possible improve- 
ments. 

They ranged from “designer” doc 
bells and nameplates to plate-glass « 
cades and from penthouse apnnnicnii 
on flat roofs to greenery on concreit 
frontage. 

More trees could he planted, ht 
said, and regulation lawns be replaced 
by gardens to he kept in trim by the te- 
nants. 

The Federal government has invest- 
ed DM4 7 m in schemes of this kind, hut 
housing associations arc less enthu- 
siastic than Ministry officials had 
hoped. 

Could it bet lint Dr Schneider was near- 
er the truth when he said, n year ago, 
demolition was the best solution? 

"There are high-rise housing es- r 
tales, ” he said, "Hint can’t be propferlj 
maintained because rental Iiicomc isnt 
enough to keep the interiors in reason- 
able condition, let alone the exteriors-' 

Dunk wort Gttrtttttfb 

(Die Well. Bonn. 15 Fchnwry 
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DM-Verl installs QannstaA 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an • 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete, with 


manufacturer's or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, Indexed In 
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A thinking man’s show springs up 
down at the old Tigerpalast 

■ , j .... ■ ; ; ! such as the Wintergarten in Berlin, des- other culture will 

• troyed in a 1 943 bombing raid, as many capital C such 

^ as 3.500 could be entertained. the opera. Anyo 




•. ■? * 
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such as the Wintergarten in Berlin, des- 
troyed In a 1 943 bombing raid, as many 
as 3.500 could be entertained. 

Putting it mildly the Tigerpalasr with 
seating for J 80, is very modest beside that. 

J ohannes -Johnny' Klinke sl.nds b, Th " e ia . an “ n ° b ‘™ si «. {"timate nt- 
the ho* office or his Frankfur! music n,os P here ,hc dance hall since the 

hall. He is dressed in a dinner jackel, «“ es,! ara hau " ched U P cloa f 10 ™ e 

greets nil his guests and shows them to °' her >" d than 1 5 me- 

fhc sumptuous seals in the dance hall, 'res awayfrom lhe stage 

where the show is lust about to beain Thc wocd Palast in the name of the 

.... , ^ . .. .. ® ’. place can only be understood in an iron- 

Kl.nke, 38, once a lendm B light , n the £ ^ Th ' tion remain! , how . 

student movement of 1968 said that his whal |he n J un . Ti - ira p | ies . 

present ,nb was host. His father was a Kliakc eJ[plained . * china H the , iger 

er in pas or. is a symbol of energy and courage. This 

He is the originator and director of is als0 an .EnergiepalasiV 
the Tigcrpalnst, -the only mtelltgeni, The l resa ? 0 Hmjelt needs plenty of 
midnight music hall in Germany," as he energy , 0 H keep |he project going . K1 i„kc 

P u ‘ ‘ .... ... „ roamed the whole of Europe's music halls: 

The music hall opened Us doors for (or (- lve ycars fought for his idea and 

the first lime in October last year and eventually he was offered support, 
puts on mainly music hall ntusts in the The CDU clly councll of Frankflm 

clnssicnlvcln. contributed almost DM2 million for the 

For instance escape artist Hans Mor- renovation of the washed-out building. 

eit emerged unscathed front a box Until 1988 the Salvation Army had cott- 

picrccd by 18 sabre holes on the stage. duc|ed ils servic „ , bera for 60 yeara . 

Erncsi Montego juggles with burning The stale of Hesse offered a loan at 
lorchcs. Between the performances favourable interest rates and a French 
tncre is music: Anne Barcnz, for in- brewery offered an additional credit, 
stance, on keyboard instruments and Despite aH thi& -Tigerpalast GmbH’’ 
Frank Wolff cello, whose repertoire ex- had to find about one million deutsche- 

tends from pop ballads by Gucsch Patti marks for the conversion, which cost in 
l» compositions by John Cage. a H DM4 mi „ ion| before Tigerpa | ast 

There is a compare who links up the could be opened, to the unanimous ap- 
acts and occasionally amuses thc audi- plause of politicians and well-wisher s> 
dice with a liule cabaret-style patter. The opening was attended by promi-' 
Matthias Bcltz, the other director of nent Frankfurt politicians, including 
Tigerpalast, did this recently. four senior civic officials, and the SPD 

After thc performances the chairs arc candidate for the mayoralty, Volker 
taken away from the floor in front or thc Hauff. This was the first step in the 
stage to provide room for dancing. Then “city’s great enterprise.” 
the house band lets rip. Klinke has been successful in bring- 

Anyone who docs not feel like doing ing the true music hall atmosphere to 
the tango or the jive (or people who Frankfurt. 

don't know how to dance these dances) He said; “Here there are just discos 
can go via a stairway to the white-paint- and sex, on the one hand, and on the 
ed vaulted-cellar 
and cat at sophisti- 
cated prices — if the 
guest is still hungry 
after a “Varielc 
Dish” including 
shrimps, ham and 
vol-au-vem. Guests 
arc served at small 
round tables by wai- 
ters wearing waist- 
coats decorated 
with imitation tiger 
fur. The visitor is al- 
so confronted with 
show-business his- 
tory’ in the restaur- 
ant. Original posters 
from thc 1920s re- 
call famous artists 
and dance holls of 
thc entertainment 
world, flourishing 
up to the end of thc 
1950s, such as 
Hamburg's Llansa- 
Theuter, a world of 
entertainment now 
swallowed up by 
television. Klinke 
admitted: “Wc want 
ui rccull all that but 
not ape it.” Thnt 
would obviously not 

lie n good thing. In 

the famous music On bnlanon, It's «n not . . Francis Brunn naming a llvlnu 
Mis of the past, at tha Tt^las,. (PhoiXS 



other culture with a 
capital C such as 
the opera. Anyone 
who does not go to 
these looks else- 
where. I believe 
people are looking 
for something 
else.” He also is a 
great believer in the 
future of the music 
hall. He said: “Five 
years ago opening a 
music hall seemed 
to be an impossible 
idea.” Klinke is 
now optimistic. “In 
five years' time 
there will be dance 
halls and music 
halls again in the 
large cities.” 

Matthias 

Schatz 

(Die Well, Bonn. 

9 February 1989) 



Thomas Kllltnger's musical Quasimodo. 

(Fhiiiu: Peier Pelisch) 


The Little Shop of Horrors and 
a whole lot more as well 

M usicals arc in, be it the old warhorse, export but a German attempt to cotiqi 
West Side Story, or the humorous thc musicals market. 


subway melodrama Linie /, put on by Ber- 
lin's Grips Theater, which has guaranteed 
a full house for performance after per- 
formance at Hanover's Ballhof. 

Or the rock ballet Low or War at Han- 

■ 

over’s Opera House, music provided by 
the Hanover band “Fun Key B.” 

In this season alone Helmut Zocher is 
bringing six musicals to Hanover’s Theater 
am Aegi handled by his concert tour agen- 
cy. 

Last summer Klaus Ritgen brought to 
Hanover for 14 days Andrew Lloyd Web- 
er's Evita. Since then the young and not- 
so-young have turned ‘tip in crowds for 
musicals. 

They clop their hands' to the rhythms, 
bob up and down in time and hunt thc hits . 
and catchy tunes long after the curtain has 
dropped. 

Evita was recently spin put on iri the 
Theater am Aegi by an ensemble from Bu- 
dapest. 

Speaking about the continuous interest 
in musicals Zocher said: “I want to appeal 
to youpg audienceSj, with musicals; You 
cannot go on producing; My Fair Lady or 
Jesus Christ Superstar*" 

For this reason he has put on a couple 
of lively productions in this season. 77ie 
Linie Shop of Horrors, performed by the 
Musical Company from New York last 
November, was given favourable reviews 
by the critics. 

The Rocky Horror Show v/as a produc- 
tion of the cult film bringing the lively 
transvestite character “Frank’n-furter” live 
on stage. Both productions were well re- 
ceived by young audience^ ; 

Zocher recalled that some members of 
the audience turned up Wearing wild 
clothes, the girls showing stocking suspen- 
ders. The Horror Band will make further 
appearances towards the end of February. 

; A new production; , premifered in 
^oblingen last November, is also ear- 
marked for Hanover. It is not an American 


export but a German attempt to conquer 
thc musicals market. 

Maria Catena and Muriollu Mumn 
have written the .script, They manage Mu- 
nich’s Schnuspiclbiihnc and have turned 
Victor Hugo’s The Hunchback of Notit 
Dame into a musical. 

The Munich-based, private Tournee- 
theater, has produced thc show for a milli- 
on dcutschcmarks. It has been on tour 
since the end of last year. 

There are 30 young actors nnd actresses 
in thc show. Thomas Killingor, who plays 
the Hunchback, luis also appeared as 
Tony in West Side Story, when the Han- 
over Stautsthcaler put on this musical. 

This new German musical is set in Paris, 
1480. Gypsy-girl Esiminikin is accused d 
murder. Only thc beggars and the huftch- 
hnckotl bell-ringer remain faithful to d* 
Innocent girl, 

Maria Cnlcltn said: “Everyone kf> ows 
the story or The Hunchback oj NpW 
Dame. Victor Hugo's social involvcinwl 
in this work appeals to us, his demind* 
lion of hatred of foreigners, his partita* 






i d&cfcy.-. 


ship on behalf of the crippled Qum^ 
do” .. .. .. 

Charles kalmann, Siegfried Tflrpe ww 
Oliver Hahn have written the muslCvMW? 
Caleita said: ‘The music sounds more ' 
My Fair Lady than Catf. The bell-toy^ ® 
Note Dame will soar up seven metres flf - ! 
stage, Zocher was asked if he. wbuld $ ; 
like to bring to Hanover a npisical su?hf 
Cdts or a roller-skating spectacular. sudf'jf : 

Starlight Express? ; 

He said that lie suspected that t|iere '^ 
not an audience for productions df in®!., 
kind in Hanover. He said that it remaiwdj 
to be seen how German audiences in tw 
provinces reacted to “Quasimodo.” 

1 • (Hahndversche Ail&tf rtietno, 16 Jartuaryl 5^ 
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Meeting place for the avant-garde: 
kaleidoscope in a state of flux 


t 

■I 


DAAD is a self-governing organisation of 
German universities and art, music and 
theological colleges set up to support the 
exchange of scientists and students with 
other countries. U was originally est- 
ablished In 1931 as a replacement for 
another agency which had been in opera- 
tion since 1924. After the war, in 1950, 
it was re-established in Us present form. 
Since 1964, DAAD has every year orga- 
nised an Artists Programme In Berlin. 
Lore Dltzen reports for the Siirfr/etiiscbe 
Zeltung. 

L ectures, meeting people, films, mu- 
sical evenings, an exhibition, a thick 
catalogue of text and pictures — inter- 
national culture. 

No, this is not this time just another 
Berlin festival but, speaking down-to- 
carth, a summing-up. 

The individual events have handy but 
irritating names: the scries of films and 
public readings in which authors from 
various countries illustrate their experi- 
ences of the world is called “Transes:” in 
the musical “Inventions” one gets to 
know “the mythos of the violin through 
new sounds, instrument mutations and 
multi-media performance.” 

Other events arc named “Interkultu- 
rcltc Koiuaktprodukte” and thc art ex- 
hibition is entitled “Balkon mit Faeher” 
instead of thc originally announced "Ein 
Traum mit Sahne" (A dream with 
cream . ) 

Bath titles are borrowed from the 
works of the Belgian artist Marcel 
Brodhaers. He, like all the other partici- 
pants in this artistic kaleidoscope, were 
guests at the Berlin Artists Programme 
of the German Academic Exchange Ser- 
vice — the German initials are DAAD. 

Everything is in a state of flux, every- 
thing is new, everything is open, every- 
thing is possible: for the past 25 years 
this Programme has been a part of Ber- 
lin’s cultural life. Artists from all over 
Europe have turned up for it, but in- 
creasingly artists from all over the 
world. 

The event was devised by Shepard 
Stone, a tireless promoter and initiator 
of the arts in Berlin, disregarding front- 
iers, (from the Free University to the 
Aspen Institute). He was formerly a di- 
rector of the Ford Foundation. 

Thanks to this institution 700 guests 
have been able to live hnd work in Ber- 
lin as “Artists in' Residence” for a few 
months, firstly supported by the Ford 
Foundation and theft as scholarschip- 
holders of the DAAp. . . ■ , 

Many of them have important posi- 
tions in the arts of bur time, ingeborg 
Bachmann, W. H. Auden, Witold Gom- 
browicz, Zbigniew Herbert, Lari Gus- 
tafsson were brought to Berlin in the 
first years, a time when roaming about 
the world was not so common and cer- 
tainly not to Berlin. 

These were writers with a critical out- 
look on contemporary life and the poet- 
ic language of a sensitive and easily dis- 
turbed experience of the world. 

The naughty boys’ of the Vienna 
Group came with Artmahn, Achleitfter 
and Riihm, unique theatre groups siidh 
as Tabori and film-makers such 1 as Tar- 
kbWskl. Outlawed Greeks from the “Co- 
lonels' Regime” came, Italians Who were 
not yet being commercially exploited, 
the pace-makers of avantgarde music, 


protagonists of the American art scene, 
the jokers of the inter-media “Fluxus” 
movement and, in the 1980s, leading 
representatives of Latin American liter- 
ature. 

Everyone who represented the force- 
ful streams in contemporary life was in- 
cluded in the guest list, thanks to mem- 
bers of the selection committee who had 
a keen nose for what was going on. 

Many have left traces of their visit in 
the city, not just the transitory, perform- 
ances and exhibitions, but in works 
which have resulted from their experi- 
ence of Berlin, or artworks which have 
been acquired by the Beriinische Galcr- 
ie for its collection, or in works that can 
be displayed in the open in the city. 

Translators, and publishers, have 
been found for books written by guests 
to thc Programme. The series of thc Li- 
terary Colloquium arc available to 
them, films and compositions have been 
created and produced. 

A DAAD gallery shows works from 
studios and is a meeting place for read- 
ings and for a "translators' work- 
shop."West Berlin’s international con- 
tacts have become a lot easier than they 
were in the early years of the Artists 
Programme, when the writer Gombro- 
wicz, for cxumplc, was sorry there whs 
not a literary cafe, and the first director 
of the Programme. Peter Nestler. held 
open house ai his apartment for the 
guests, who at that time complained 
about loneliness and the difficulties ut 
making themselves understood. 

A report on the stimuli, ideas, pro- 
ductions as well as the fun and deep sig- 
nificance which was imparted to the city 
through this constant enrichment, has 
been produced by Stefanie Endlich and 
Rainer Hoynck for DAAD. 

With photographs, drawings, text, let- 


ters and reviews, the two authors have 
successfully high-lighted the course of 
this Berlin event in the work they have 
produced for the DAAD. 

With the wealth of art available to- 

m 

day it has been forgotten how much ex- 
citement was generated to us in the 
early days of the Programme — includ- 
ing friendships and personal relation- 
ships, particularly with those among 
the artists who remained in Berlin after 
the termination of their scholarships. 

The 25th anniversary programme 
showed a few trends. For the fine arts 
thc present Berlin director of the DA- 
AD Artists Programme, Joachim Sar- 
torius, commissioned an exhibition 
from Rudi Fuchs from Holland, who 
was responsible for the last documenta 
exhibition in Kassel. 

Fuchs decided to present the works 
of 50 of thc 250 visual artists who have 
participated in the Programme; thc 
concept is quite arbitrary. 

The exhibition has been mounted in 
the Abademie dcr Kunste and is not 
devoted to works that have been pro- 
duced in the months the artists have 
been in Berlin, but concentrates on 
what the artists themselves regard as 
their best work. 

Works with the colours not yet 
properly dry hang next to paintings 
which are authentic evidence of the 
artist’s stay in Berlin. 

Thy multi-dimensional, puimed ob- 
jcus 1‘himni by thy Venetian bmiliu 
Vedova are examples of the latter. 
They recall the period 25 years ago. 
when Vedova, then a grand master of 
an abstract neo-expressionism, now a 
grandfather, stormed into the former 
studio of sculptor Arno Breker. 

The exhibition does not make good 
the promise of these objects as docu- 


Classical moderns in a show 
and a class, of their own 


B erlin's Nationalgalerie is putting 
on a representative exhibition 
drawn from the two famous art collec- 
tions created by Peggy and Solomon R. 
Guggenheim, which were combined in- 
to a single collection in 1970. 

The exhibition, with fewer pictures, 
has already been shown iii Prague. Af- 
ter the Berlin exhibition the exhibits 
will return to the Guggenheim mu- 
$eiihas In New York and Venice. 

The name Guggenheim is. closely 
linked to the development of modern 
painting, classical European moderns 

and later American post-war art. 

■ 

The Guggenheim. family became qne 
of the wealthiest in America, the family 
fortune based on copper mines. So- 
lomon was a devoted art .collector. who, 
partly under the influence of the Ger? 
man painter Hilla vqn Rebay, collected 
modern paintings,, then fairly, un- 
known, from 1927 onwards. .. . 

His niece Peggy was not only a col- 
lector but also a patron of artists in Pa- 
ris, She . was a :friend of Marcel Du- 
champ and Pablo Picasso. For a time 
shew®* married to Max Ernst. > 

The exhibition In the Nationalgaler- 
ie offers a view of the work of the art of 



Matlase's 1916 'Lauretta 1 at the Gug- 
genheim exhibition. (Photo: dpa) 

■the classical moderns. There is no 
'other word for it but to describe the 
exhibition as unique, 

. It is made up of 60 mastdrpi cces, not 
only pictures- of. the most "renowned 
’artists of our century, but also their. 


v . •*’/ i 








Sushaku Arakawa exhibit at DAAD 
arts show In Berlin. (Photo: Catalogue) 

mentation of Berlin as a city of thc arts. 

It remains “democratic," as Fuchs put 
it, distant and independent, ami an ex- 
ample of what a real artistic exhibition 
can teach us: anything goes between 
cxprcssionisiic tendencies, conceptual 
art* minimal art, photo realism und 
performance. 

It would be pointless to name names 
here; too many would be omitted 
(apart from international, renowned 
artists -unknown artists have also ap- 
peared at (he DAAD Programme). 

The quality of the various artists can 
be accepted or denied, depending on 
(lie disposition of thc observer. 

Thc whole is exactly a "Balkan mil 
Faeher.” Berlin as a lookout post into 
the tir ( world, u cross-section, certainly 
not an average. 

The tcrsnlilc and nutritious O:\AL1 
Programme is just one at the many im- 
ages in this kafeidescopc. 

The DAAD exhibition will be put on 
at the Dumont-Kuitsthnlle in Cologne 
from May to July and then in the au- 
tumn displayed at the Gemecmemu- 

seum in The Hague. 

* Lore Dltzen 

(Suddeulsche Zcitunjc. Munich. Jo lunueir) I 

main works. There are works by Picas- 
so, Braque, Leger, Modigliani, Cha- 
gall, Klee, Kandinsky, Mird, Dubuffet 
and de Chirico. 

These works are in themselves a re- 
view of the history of modern an. 

The exhibits were selected for the 
Berlin exhibition by Thomas Messer, 
former director of the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York, in collaboration 
with Berlin colleagues. 

It can only be fully understood 
when one bears in mind the comment 
Messer made. He said that he did not. 
intend “to make a point with the ex-j 
hibiuon,” 

What is shown has for a long time 
been canonised. 

The exhibition includes no sculp-*, 
tures or pictures from the 19th centu- 
ry. As it is limited to only 60 paintings 
visitors can concentrate beneficially 
on every individual work. 

A broad view must not degenerate 
Into a great exhibition, as this one 
shows. 

‘ l ,* , 

■ Nevertheless to give a broad view 1 
with relatively few exhibits, and to do 
so brilliantly, as does this exhibition 
of the Guggenheim pictures, one must 
be able to fall back on a collection 
which probably only a few museums In 
(hq worl^ could keep up with. 

Claudius Cronert . 

■' (Nordwest Zeilung, Oldenburg, 
15 February 1989) 
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■ THE ENVIRONMENT 

Efforts to halt transport of toxic 
waste to Third World countries 


BEHAVIOUR 


Loving, honouring and obeying, sometimes 
survey looks at role of modern wife 


M ostafa Kamal To I bn, an interna- 
tionally renewed biologist, .served 
President Sadat of Egypt for years as a 
political adviser. He has also been his 
country's Education Minister, cultural 
attache and president of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

Now aged 66, he has been director of 
the United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme since 1 976. He is a man with a 
powerful personal aura, an engaging 
sense uf dignity and an extremely even 
temper. 

Yet on the third day of the UN talks 
on toxic waste shipments even he lost 
his temper. “Just what do you want?” he 
asked representatives of the industria- 
lised world. "Do you want to ship even 
more toxic waste overseas? 

"What on earth do you have in mind 
for the Third World? I thought we were 
here to impose restrictions at long last 
oil nn increasingly dangerous threat.” 

Embarrassed silence descended on 
the conference chamber. 

Until this outbreak of bad temper on 
the UNEP director's parr the represen- 
tatives of the industrialised world had 
merely played for time. 

It was the fourth time delegates from 
50 countries had met in Luxembourg to 
draft regulations for the export of toxic 
waste mainly from the industrialised 
countries to the Third World. 

Their conference brief was to contain 
what Greenpeace has called the "dirtiest 



business in the world ” But the Western 
states merely played for time, and al- 
though this approach is not, as UNEP's 
Jan Huismans put it, “altogether sensi- 
tive, politically speaking," it is at least 
comprehensible. 

Greenpeace published to coincide 
with the Luxembourg conference a dos- 
sier on the waste trade which made the 
point that the industrialised countries 
shipped over three million tonnes of 
waste to the less developed world be- 
tween 1986 and 1988. 

At present roughly 150 firms are en- 
gaged in the trade of shipping toxic 
waste to the Third World. 

To take a few examples, Transtech 
NV of Belgium and the Zurich-based 
Agriswiss Panama Corp. are said by 
Greenpeace to be keen to set up gigan- 
tic waste lips in Somalia. 

Arnold Andreas Kunzler, a Basle 
mercenary-turned-arms dealer, plans to 
build three gigantic toxic waste plants in 
Angola to incinerate roughly five milli- 
on tonnes of industrial waste in four 
years. 

A cargo of 324 drums of pesticide 
residue, contaminated detergents and 
other chemical waste from Italy is still 


stockpiled on the Turkish Black Sen 
coast, having been washed ashore there 
last summer. 

American flue ash illegally shipped to 
Haiti by the freighter Khian Sen is sim- 
ilarly still awaiting collection as pro- 
mised. 

After an Odyssey lasting nearly three 
years the ship's captain said he had been 
able to dump part of his cargo “some- 
where between (he Suez Canal and Sin- 
gapore,” and not at sea but "on land.'* 

The unanimous and vociferous indig- 
nation about toxic waste exports that 
was expressed last year is evidently here 
today, gone tomorrow as soon as specif- 
ic measures to call a halt to the trade are 
envisaged. 

The International Confederation of 
Chemical Industry Associations (Cefie), 
for instance, has played down the trade 
as a “legitimate business activity.” 

Many garbage trucks, when suitably 
fitted out, are said to be no more dang- 
erous than other merchandise ship- 
ments. Besides, the country of destina- 
tion does not need to let the shipment 
in. 

Last November the industrialised 
countries rejected a bid by Nigeria to 
ban the trade ns part of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gait). 

The European Community, the Unit- 
ed Stales and Sweden felt it wns a 
“tricky business” that was not a matter 
of trade tics. A political solution under 
the UN aegis was what was needed. 

The toxic waste producers, first and 
foremost the United States, the ‘leader 
of the free world,” as the Sudanese de- 
legate resignedly noted, scented to be 
mainly interested at the conference in 
nosing out loopholes. 

Washington, he said, insisted on 
“maximum practicability" and stymied 
all arrangements that in its eyes 
amounted to mere “bureaucratic trade 
barriers.” 

Mastnfa Tolba's outburst of anger, 
for instance, occurred in connection 
with the argument that compulsory re- 
gistration of all export arrangements 
would merely mean “thousands and 
thousands of registration forms." 

Yet why should it when these hazar- 
dous shipments are to be reduced to a 
minimum? 

Mr Tolba intervened a second time to 
sound the warning note that the indus- 
trialised countries were keen to see bila- 
teral agreements permitted alongside 
international conventions. 

Did that mean’fhey planned to sides- 
tep the provisions again? “I thought wc 
were here to draw up a generally valid 
convention," he said. 

After hours of debate the compro- 
mise agreed was that waste transactions 
between two member-countries were 
only permitted when they were “not 
irreconcilable with the provisions of the 
convention.” 

But the Americans refused to accept 
this arrangement. 

Greenpeace's Ernst Klatte indignant- 
ly commented: “They have shut the 
front door only to open the back dbof 
again at the same time.” 

It was fairly clear that territorial dem- 
arcations and detailed liability provi- 
sions could not be negotiated in this 
context; they are equally controversial 
issues in other international contexts; 

• Yet agreement was not even .reached 


in Luxembourg on a definition of the M i]. 
licit toxic waste trade.” 

It might, at first glance, scent fairly ea- 
sy to define, (nit countries that illegally 
store toxic waste in other countries 
would then be obliged to take it hack a 
their own expense. 

It will cost the Italian government 
over $ 14m to ship 167 drums of highly 
toxic waste back from Lebanon and Ni- 
geria, to stockpile it und to decontamin- 
ate the freighter Kurin li. 

Environment Minister Ruffoio plans 
to charge the companies who were re 
sponsible for the waste in the first place, 
ami so far 37 of them have been identifi- 
ed by painstaking inquiries, 

Two more shiploads of toxic waste are 
still on their way back from Nigeria. 

There lias been no discussion at all sfl 
far on the crucial issue of the powers to 
be exercised by the .secretariat Nigeria 
has suggested might be set up to monitor 
the trade as a “dump watch.” 

Will it have sufficient funds and man- 
power? How detailed must the inforaa- 
tion he that waste exporters must submit? 
Who is to have access to this information? 

Will it, as Turkey has suggested, pu* 
blish details of the toxic waste trade to 
bring international pressure to bear on 
industry and governments? 

Will it at the same time be a centre pro- 
viding Third World countries with accea 
to new waste elimination techniques? 

The industrialised countries arc likeli- 
er to agree to the setting-up of a mere 
alibi body. 

Even so. the 5b delegates reached 
agreement on u limited ban. Toxic waste 
may be shipped neither to countries that 
are not parties to the convention norio 
countries that have imposed an impon 
ban. 

They so far total 39 African, Pacific. 
Latin American, Caribbean and Suutk 
East Asian commies. 

Environmental protection organis- 
ations called tor a blanket export ban. It 
would bring pressure to bear on industry 
to develop new manufacturing teefc 
ni(|iies that did not result in toxic wflsfc 
as a by-product. 

Yet even Mustafa Tolba was against this 
idea. Toxic waste was produced ivt gw*' 
ing quantities in poor countries with no 
disposal facilities of their own. They tod 
no choice but to export it, he said. 

Tanzania, for instance, has a slockpik 
of about 200 tonnes of wrongly-stored 
pesticides thin can no longer be used. On 
its own Tnnztiiiiii has no men ns of dri 
posing of this toxic waste. 

Greenpeace was insim mental ill P cr5 ‘ r 
Hading the UNIil* convention to exit'd 
the list of suhsiunccs defined ns toxit 
waste to include sewage sludge, 
dust and domestic garbage. 

Greenpeace has evidently Braduatcd 
front spectacular publicity xtaids 10 
lute diplomatic activity. Its obsen*® 
shrewdly placed important proposal 5 ® 
Luxembourg, advising the delegate 1 ? 
developing countries. ■ • 

So Mnslufa Tolbn remains "hop 4 ^ 
and determined,” despite all the pity 1 ?* 
for time, to present Environment 
ters of signatory states with a finish^ 
convention draft when they reconvene in 
Basle on 20 March. * d 

No extra working session is to be ■ 
in the meantime. Some delegates were ere 
tica] about being so pressed for. time, . 
the Swiss government had already sent 0® , 
invitations to attend this conference, : 

The Basle Convention . oil stern mH 1 ) r 
the tide pf toxic waste shipments is i 
dently intended to help r.efurbi^h lhen^ j 
age of a city where cfieniicql w .ai?$ j’ 
putpped into the Rhine several . Wjj- \ 
ago, killing fish, for hundreds, Qf P®* j 
downstream, .... . .. christiane Grtfr; t 
• . (DtoZciwHomburg. 10 February,! 9g4 | l 


T he husband, wrote Christian Wolff 
in 1736, is to be loved, honoured 
and obeyed — subject to the proviso 
that he must consult his wife on matters 
she understands better. 

He saw the woman's role in wedlock 
as being one in which she at least had a 
say. Enlightenment philosophers such 
as Rousseau, Kant and Fichte held a 
slightly different view. 

They looked on woman as the “sec- 
ond sex" — trained to do as she was 
told, to give birth to is many children as 
possible and to submit to the dictates of 
her husband's conscience. 

Men and women were thus seen as 
being different — and mutually exclu- 
sive — in character, and this view was 
upheld by political interests for two 
centuries. 

It led to a discrepancy in relations be- 
tween the sexes that continues to this 
day to affect marriage and the family. 

The number of divorces 3 nd separ- 
ations increases yearly, while fewer and 
fewer couples marry. Relationship con- 
flicts increasingly require therapeutic 
treatment. The family has emerged as "a 
suitable case for treatment.” 

Woman's role being much more 
closely linked to the family, psycholo- 
gist Eva Dane subtitles her PhD thesis' 
“an empirical survey of family back- 
grounds and personality development 
of wives married in partnership, wives 
who have been deserted and wives wh« 
ilk-mselvcs have 'quit* wedlock." 

She works on the hypothesis that 
women from families cast in the tradi- 
tional mould have a less marked sense 
of their own value, less self-assurance 
and less ability to appraise and shape 
their own lives. 

The old division of labour, distin- 
guishing between roles of loving, hon- 
ouring and obeying, runs counter to at- 
tempts to restructure the family as a so- 
cio-biological mini-group. 

Frau Dane carried out an anonymous 
survey consisting of written question- 
naires. She advertised in daily newspa- 
pers for women aged between 25 and 4U 
who had been married for at least three 
years. 

She interviewed in writing 25 wives 
who had been deserted by their hus- 
bands, 25 wives who themselves had 
preferred to “quit" and 39 wives who 
were still married — on a basis of part- 
nership. 

The "average" woman in her survey 
was in her early to mid 30s, lived in an 
urban north German environment and 
had been married fot between- five and 
10 years. • ■ • 

She had one or two children and went 
out to work: nothing special, just the av- 
erage job. * 

An initial personality test sounded 
out how the women saw themselves. 
Those who had been deserted were 
found to less frequently feel they could 
hold tfieir own in life. 

.They frequently — more frequently 
than others — felt they were dejected and 
downtrodden. They tended to blame 
themselves more often than others and to 
brood more over inner problems; 

Women married on a basis of part- 
nership said they wanted to run their 
own lives rather than have them run for 
•hem. They were less prepared to sto- 
mach upsets and more interested in out- 
performing others.-. i . 



They were also less prone to vanity, 
or so they felt. 

Women who walked out on their hus- 
bands similarly felt they were less vain and 
saw themselves as fairly strong characters. 
Yet they tended to reproach themselves 
and to brood over inner problems. 

Respondents' views on marriage and 
the family and on the roles of man and 
woman differed substantially. 

Women who have been deserted tend 
to sec the woman’s role as being more 
concerned with the family, whereas the 
man's is more that of the breadwinner. 

Family chores arc less in keeping with 
their view of the man's role. They also tend 
to feci that the welfare of the family must, 
if need he, prevail over their own plans. 

Women married in partnership arc 
strongly in favour of a redistribution of 
roles allocated to husband and wife. 
They see and experience themselves as 
partners on a basis of equality. Most, in- 
cidentally, are working wives. 

Women who have walked out on their 
husbands feel the man is entitled to 
“softer sides" of his character; indeed 
they expect them of him even though 
they see him mainly as the strong man 
and. for the most part, breadwinner. 

Another quuxiiunuuiri: dealt with the 
women's lives and origins. Those who 
had been deserted were found in c«>me 
from families in which parental bcliav- 


T obias. S, lies with his mother at the 
open-air swimming baths. He can't 
stop fidgeting and it annoys the mother. 

Tobias cannot tell what season it 
might be from a picture of an autumn 
landscape showing children flying kites. 
When he is asked if there is snow on the 
ground, he first has to run to the win- 
dow and look. 

His teacher says he doesn't follow in- 
structions properly. Tobias’ problem is 
that he has a disability known as a per- 
ceptual disorder. He can see and hear 
well, but what he hears or sees does not 
get relayed in appropriate form to his 
mind. 

Perceptual disorders are minor- mal- 
functions of the brain which are increa- 
singly found among children. 

Hans Sonderegger is a therapist who 
teaches at a St Gallen school for child- 
ren with these disorder. He told a con- 
ference in Berlin that a specialist could 
identify such a disorder in .the child's 
first year pf life. Poor movement of fing- 
ers and hands was one sign. 

If an affected child was not given sup- 
port by both parents and teachers, it 
would develop inevitably down a "dead 
end.” • ■ 

• Sonderegger, invited to Berlin by a 
group set up by parems-to help affect- 
ed children, described how such a child 
experiences its surroundings. 

He said that the feeling of unpredicta- 
bility might be compared with that of an 
adult who put ode fool on a river bank 
and the other on the frozen but dislnte- 
grating'toy surface of the river. 

1 Perceptual disorders led to emotional 
problems and behavioural disturbances. 
But the children were no less intelligent, 


iour had been a poor guide to dealing 
construe lively with life and its prob- 
lems. 

They were very keen on instructions 
and on subordination. They also set 
great store by “what people felt ” 

Deserted wives saw marriage as a 
source of comfort and solace rather 
than as a way of life they must help to 
shape. 

Women married in partnership 
tended to see their mothers as having 
held their own in a marital relationship 
with an authoritarian husband. 

Their mothers had set less store by what 
people felt and held the view that it was 
important for girls too to do well in life. 

They — the duughtcr.s — were given 
more encouragement to do well, to take 
up outside ideas and to go further nficld 
than the family. 

Women who had walked out on their 
husbands seldom fell that their marriage 
had been in keeping with their own 
views on the subject — despite having 
discussed matters with their husbumi. 

Their mothers had frequently knuck- 
led under to their fathers, while neither 
parent had set much store by the views 
nf others. 

Mothers had often been very loving, 
yet unable to lead self-assured lives us 
women. As seen by their duughters. 50 
per cent of these mothers had tended to 
have bouts of depression. 

Their Luheis had concent ruled mi 
\\uik and paid only limned attention to 
them, (heir daughters. Frau Dune felt 
this was typical of today's family in the 
patient's role. 


More children 
with perception 
problems 

they could learn. How were they to be 
helped? Sonderegger said the primary 
sense was that of touch. Blind or deal 
children had been found at his school to 
develop in just the same way as sighted 
children or children with normal hear- 
ing — only more slowly. 

Children who had difficulty with their 
sense of touch developed entirely dif- 
ferently. That was why it was so import- 
ant to help perceptually disordered 
children to come into tactile contact 
With their surroundings. ■ • 

The first step was to lead them. The 
therapist held. the child's hand in, say, 
beating an egg. A slide transparency was 
shown to -show how. keenly the child 
concentrated on . the activity even 
thought it was not, strictly speaking, in 
control of it. • : 

Sonderegger said that what mattered 
was -that the children learned as they 
went about their everyday lives. 

Besides a toy could never be taken 
apart like a lettuoe. One a lettuce had 
ben taken apart; the process was irre*- 
versible. 

Children were keen on the varied and 
unexpected difficulties of everyday life, 
.Coping with them was much more excit-. 
ing than a set of buildipg blocks, which 
always remained the same. 

He Would< hear nothing oT the objec- 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

■ 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 

population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy In size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.K0; 

Asia/Australla, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 2AMi\ 

Europe/ USSR, 240 pp.. dm 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

!*• A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden ! 


Women. who had been deserted said, 
in connection with their marriage and 
separation, they had suffered mainly 
from an inability to talk with their hus- 
bands (and vice-versa). 

Women who had walked out on their 
husbands were often critical of the hus- 
band's lack of readiness to coordinate 
and reconcile their different interests. 

Two out of three couples questioned 
about the marital situation of women 
married in partnership said they didn't 
set aside problems that arose, preferr- 
ing to discuss them as soon as possible. 

They jointly sought a solution ac- 
ceptable to them both. Yet the woman 
will often raise a problem while the 
man is still waiting to see whether it 
might not solve itself. 

Communication on the basis of part- 
nership is thus of great importance for 
the family as an emotional and working 
community. Above alt. the barriers of 
traditionally allocated roles must fall. 

Men begin to relearn their role at the 
point where they no longer identify 
with objective pervorntnncc. Women 
need more stamina in getting their mvn 
way and a greuter consciousness of suc- 
cess. 

Overburdening women with both 
running a home and holding down a job 
is not the solution. There have been nn 
changes in the working world that have 
been to the benefit of the family which 
have not been at the woman’s expense. 

Too few jobs and loo heavy pressure to 
perform at work run counter to new- family 
structures. Yet we need them. So this is a 
survey that is not just for the experts. 

h is for the politicians to create social 
eeway for the change that is needed. 

Anihvo Si luff nc/ 

(F ran Lf uric r Riimkduiu II l«;Lutu(v 

'Ena Diana; “Hkngabe odar Aufgabe - Ekne 
Mwlrlecffia Unteraucbung cu FamMlanhlfi- 
terqrtincfan und Peredmlchkeltsentwlclcfung 
pa rln orach aftllch varhelrntaior, verle sooner 
und 'geflangoner* Frauen; Oeutscher Studton 
Verlag. WelnheJm, DM48* 


lion that everyday life was too complex 
with too many problems occurring at 
the same time. 

Children concentrated on u difficulty 

■ 

by themselves. Besides, perceptually 
disordered children suffered from a 
lack of stimuli that ought not to be 
heightened by one-sided educational 
toys. 

Everyday life was where they learned 
to hold their own. 

In a second step, Swiss therapists 
added images and sentences to what had 
been experienced. Beating an egg, for 
instance, was repeated in images and 
writing. 

In much the same way children w'ere 
taught to handle Figures by means of ev- 
eryday problems such as sharing a sau- 
sage between four people. 

Asked by a teacher in the audience 
about everyday events at school, Son- 
deregger said everyday events occurred 
in the classroom too. 

A teacher could “help" a perceptually 
disordered child to open a window — or 
merely to sit down. 

These children, who are often unruly, 
stood to gain from the teacher concen- 
trating on them, and |>e it only for two 
minutes per lesson. . 

Several members of (he audience 
asked how perceptually disordered 
childrep might best be integrated. Son- 
dcregger felt unable to answer in gener- 
al terms.. . , 

The disorder varied from child, to 
child. What mattered was not to leave it 
alope. fn $vyitzcriond very many child- 
ren with perceptual disorders went to 
ordinary sohpols. '• mrgil Flehchmam, 

' (Der.TageMpkgel. Berlin, 12 Fehrtiaf}’ IVSVj 
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View from the port towards the Blnnen- and Auaaanrilster. Alater water, a brown colour, Is a popular drink- 

(Pliuin: Hamburg' Ink./Frdgeg. tl. Reg. Prjis. Slulig. Nr. V/7V 194) 

HAMBURG 

■ 

A harbour is 800 years old, but you 
don’t have to drink standing up 


F ew cities offer such n variety of en- 
tertainment as Hamburg, where a 
stranger — presuming he's neither a 
cynic nor a saint — can spend one or 
two highly pleasant weeks at any time of 
the year." So wrote a Scot. John Strang, 
in 1 83 1 as he began a tour of Germany. 

Vic continued' ’‘During the long sum- 
mer days, there are two thenircs open 
and. almost every night there is a public 
concert or a meeting of a musicians 
elul>... " 

Today, visitors find much the same. 
There arc fewer architectural attrac- 
tions than in Strung's day. But people 
arc attracted by the hustle and bustle, 
the cultural life and the shopping. 

Muny visitors have come over the 
past few years to sec the musical. Cats, 
ami have discovered a greener, livelier 
and friendlier city than they expected. 

This year is the 80t)th birthdny of the 
harbour and Cats is still bringing the 
tourists in. If it docsn*t rain for days on 
end. and that sometimes happens in 
Hamburg, visitors usually depart with a 
good impression. 

The harbour is always an attraction, 
even when it rains. But, of course, after 
800 years neither the shipping industry 
nor the harbour itself are what they 
used to be. In the European rankings, 
the harbour is now “only" in fourth or 
fifth place, depending on how it is mea- 
sured. 

Bui in Germany, it is the (op of the 
list and a sight-seeing tour of it is essen- 
tial. At Landungsbriicken, the depar- 
ture point, the tourists can be heard ask- 
ing: big ship or little ship? The experts 
reply loudly, with authority: “The tour is 
(he same with both. Only the Burkasscn, 
the little ones, they get in closer on the 
way round. But they rock more," 

The harbour is about 87 square ki- 
lometres, which means it occupies about 
a twelfth of 1 1 am hurt's surface. It has 
235 kilometres of shoreline', there are 
I fiS kilometres of mads and waterways. 
Am! soon and so on; the man on the 
ship peppers the stream of information 
with jokes as the boat passes other 
Biirkusseii, tugs, cranes, locks, ware- 
houses, past the second-biggest float- 
ing dock in the world, past the remains 
of a former U-boat hunker, past the 


largest complex of warehouses in the 
world, and more. 

Over there arc tanks filled with rum 
nr whisky; that ship riding at anchor 
over there is filled with schnapps... 

Hamburg's second biggest attraction 
is St. Pauli with its Reeperbahn and 
Grosser Freihcit, infamous the world 
over. But it is disappointing, nt least 
from the outside. Travel through in u 
tourist bus during the day and you see 
not the establishments themselves but 
the drab buildings that house them. 

At night, the dinginess vanishes and is 
replaced by the glitter and dazzle of the 
world of street girls and strip teases. 
You have to hand it to St. Pauli: there's 
not much that doesn’t happen at the sex 
shows. 

It is best to ask first about which club 
to visit. Don't let yourself be talked into 
going into a club by one of the many 
touts who keep up a stream of persua- 
sive chatter outside the entrances. 

Another piece of advice: look care- 
fully at the price list before ordering. 
Strangers often find themselves having 
to pay huge bills. 

Aids has muddied the waters of cer- 
tain enjoyments. And so, on the Reeper- 
bahn and the side streets, other types of 




entertainment arc becoming more evi- 
dent. There are even' two theatres in the 
area, including the one where Cats has 
been running for three years. There are 
discos with live interludes featuring 
well-known pop groups. 

On to the fish market. Every Sunday 
morning from about 6am to 10am, 
crowds jostle should er-to-shoulder 
round a restored fish-suction hall and in 
between turn-of-ihc-ccntury apartment 
blocks and modern office blocks used 
by shipping chandlers. 

Everything is available, most 1 of it in- 
expensive: knick-knack Si flowers; veg- 
etables, fish (fresh from the trawler), 
clothing, ilems for I ho kitchen, open 
sandwiches and African handiwork. ■ 

The hawkers never get tired: they cry 


as loudly at the end of the morning as ui 
the beginning. Eels here, bananas there, 
interspersed with salty aphorisms. 
Sometimes they loss their ware into the 
crowd, oranges, bunches of grapes, ban- 
anas, going for nothing. 

In the pubs, sea sliontys are sung and 
Eiergrog drunk. Many have have been 
drinking the whole night through. 

The Alster is the lake in the centre of 
the city. There are two of them, the Uin- 
ncnalstcr, right in the centre with its 
fountains, and the Ausscnalstcr, which 
reaches from the Lombardsbriickc to 
the leafy residential areas further north. 

' Both lakes are artificial. They were 
formed by damming the River Alsier 
just before it joins up with the Elbe. 

A trip in an Alstcr steamer is essen- 
tial. The unmistakeable white-painted, 
flat-roofed vessels used to ply the Alstcr 
like trams, back and forward without 
pause, but now they are no longer on the 
commuter run but are used for cruises, 
taking fussing tourists along the narrow 
waterways which radiate from the Al- 
ster between rows of old villas and aging 
trees. 

When the weather is good, there is 
competition on the water as swarms of 
yachts and surfboard criss-cross each 
other’s paths. Further on, on the river it- 
self and on the waterways, there are 
pedal boats which can- be: hired; and 
crews of. eight pull on their oars as the 
cox calls the stroke. 

Swimming in the Alster was common 
in the 19th century, but not now — even 
though the brown fen water is said by 
the authorities to be again clean enough 
to swim in. •• ’ i>'. •• . > 

Certainly 23 types of fish and' a few 
river crabs do how flourish i If you want 
to drink Alster water, the best way is- to 
ask for a glass of it at a pub or. restaur- 
ant (Alsterwasser): you'll be served . a 
shandy, n mixture of beer and lemo- 
nade. 

Where there is a lot of water there are 
also a. lot of. bridges.. The astounding 
fact is that Hamburg has- more bridges 
than any other city In -Europe. Venice 
has 450, which- is-way down -the -list; 
Amsterdam has about 6 00, -which is bet- 
ter;. London has 850, . still, better; -but 
.Hamburgh with>2, 100,.is a way out on' its 


own. Among these is the highest in Ger> 
many, the Kohlhnimlhritckc, which h 
53 metres high am! 3,940 metres long. 

Hamburg is u green city. You css 
wonder under oaks, limes, planes, chest- 
nuts mid willows on the banks of the 
Elbe or along the Alster and in the 
parks, where there are more varieties ol 
( rees, bushes and flowc rs. 

In the middle of the city, next lo 
Dainiiilor station uiui the congress cen- 
tre, is I’lanien uii Biomen with its outdo- 
or cafes and roller-skate drome {whfcj 
becomes an ice-skating rink in winter 
and greenhouses where tropical plant! 
ami flowers are displayed. 

Tourists like the Wuxsctiic/uot^A 
with its display of water and light offer- 
ing figurative representations of musicil 
interpretation. Hamburg's pensioner) 
favour the sound, shell for concerts jua 
a little bit furl her on. In the summer, or- 
chestras play on Saturday and Sunday 
a ft e moons and you can dance to tijf 
music. There arc more older wmto 
than older men, so many ladies go 
alone, even to dance. The spontaneity 
often surprises the outsider. 

Equally surprising for some is the 
elegance of the city's shopping malls 
Now so many huve sprung up that, even 
when the weather is bad, a full day\ 
shopping can be planned. The gastroo- 
omic side is an important part of these 
shopping canyons. 

The Mumburg S'chickeriu regard it 
a mark of their genteel standing in life tt 
stand at an open bar eating lobster and 
sipping champagne. 

One of the finest museums is the Mu* 
scum for Kunst und Gewcrbe (museim 
for arts and crafts) opposite the Haupt- 
hnhnhof \ central railway station). 

Among many other exhibits it hastfct 
most significant collections of faicra; 
earthenware and porcelain in Gerniar- 
and a similar selection of art mrtwf* 
exhibits. There is a little rest tin rant it 
side where you will find a good salaJ 
buffet and a seal: you sec, it's u<*l necci- 
sarv to stand... 

One of the smaller museum is dom- 
ed to the works of the north German ft- 
pressionisi sculptor and artist, Ernst 
Barlach. Its 90 sculptures anti mow 
Ilian 3(10. drawings gives a complex 
view of his work. 

There is opera in Hamburg and thea- 
tre (more than 20 private groups) aN 
music. Jazz. In the Kncipcn in ^ 
Grossncumarkt, it sounds, like New Of 
leans in the 1920s. .Sunday morninp- 
Hamburg is the city for jazz and fQftf - „ 
gun music. . • 

Many famous people play and huM 
played tin .famous organs: George Pk 
iipp Telemann, Curl Philipp 
Bach, Georg Friedrich l Uuulcl; In 
Johann Sebastian Bach failed togclll# 
job as organist ul St. Jakobl .beeflusf jk 
didn't have enough money to brlk™ 5 
minister. • 

Blankenesc, a few kilonicfrps non* 
the Elbe towards the mouth, is 
most vlllagc-like -settlement : of <j"T 
sea captain's houses. Then there 
Sachsenwald, just outside the 
in Schleswig-Holstein; where,. to' 1 *’' 
drichsruh, Bismarck spent his lasttW* 

; On the Alte Land, In . Lower- 

wealthy, fruit. farmers live in. t J ,cir :?|' 
half-timbered houses with- their 
embellished facades and gables. ■ -Eg- 

Other things to see in Hamburg 
include Deichstrasse, , with. -ifa: old Jf 
chants .houses; Hagenbeck's Tier® 
(zoo); the Micheli (as.SL. Micha&|J|E 
universally -known), thd.most T m P j|| 
baroque church .in north GertpalJ^ 
old Elbe tunnel and the. new 
1 00-year-old warehouse city (whlfljW 
saw on.thejiarbopr trip); ari(J- 
Continued onpaga-IB 1 
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A Turkish-born politician 
had to run the gauntlet 


Sevlm Cclcbi-Gottschiicli was born In 
Turkey. She has just completed a two- 
year term as a deputy for the Alternative 
List (ecologists) In the Berlin assembly, 
it was a battle all the way. Even her own 
party was often less than helpful. Su- 
sanne Mayer reports for the Hamburg 
weekly. Die Zeit. 

T he doorman at the Wedding borough 
Town Flail in West Berlin did his job 
well, keeping out unauthorised persons. 

This included, as he thought, the frail, 
dark-skinned woman with wild wisps of 
hair like Medusa. She had a little girl by 
the hand named Eyla, meaning "Crescent 
Moon." 

The doorman did not know that, of 
course, nor did he know how these two 
had been able to get to the centre of his 
domain, to the very doorway of a recep- 
tion for the Swedish Prime Minister, In- 
gvar Carlssohn. 

“You've lost your way.'* he hissed. “Go." 
He spoke in vain. They were already inside 
the reception room, both of them. 

Sevim Celehi-Gottschlich said: “It was 
very embarrassing for everyone." She 
looked as it' it had been embarrassing for 
her as well, but there was no reason for 
that. 

Sevim Celehi-Gottschlich is an Alterna- 
tive List (AL) member of the Berlin Parl- 
iament and as such had been invited to the 
reception for the Swedish Prime Minister 
t'he found out too late for her ti« arrange a 
bahy-sitter for her daughter). 

For the past two years Alternative List 
members of the Berlin Parliament in the 
Sclioiieberg Town Hall have operated a 
rotation system. Eventually Sevim Celebi's 
turn came to take n seat in the Parliament, 
the first person of Turkish origin to sit in a 
German parliament. 

This has caused a series of embarrass- 
ments. but this was the least of them, for 
Eyla was put on a sofa, given a fruit juice 
to drink and gently told to be very quiet 
during the cocktail party. 

Sevim Celebi is not the kind of person 
you get rid of easily, even though her name 
means something like 'The Delightful 
One." 

She said: “It has been a battle from the 
very beginning. \ had to prove myself. I’ve 
been alone in this party. No-one has help- 
ed me. not for a minute. My predecessor 
did not even wish me the best of luck." • 

She pressed her right hand imploringly 
to her breast. She has beautiful eyes, like a 
cat, but not tame. 

The sun broke into her apartment in a 
run-down house Fraenkel UFer.i 

Below along* the wa^itfe; market ;slall^ 
were lined up. It could be holiday-time. 

She now has to give up her place .in 
Parliament to her predecessor,; Heidi Bis- 
choff-pfianz, who won in ; the recent Berlin 
election. Everything should be over, but it 
isn't. 

, It is hard to understand why the idea of ' 
"the first foj'dgn woman to sit in a German 
Parliatfisritj" So ^progressive., so effecti ve: 
for public relations, n£ve.r caught on. It is 
hard tp describe the difficulties the Altern- 
ative List itself put in her Way. . ; 

: . 1086., the year before r site 'took her 
place in the Berlin Parliament in the rota- 
tion system, Wps a year iri which politics, 
wer? dominated by the question of for-, 
signers in theEederal Republic. . , 
In the- first five months of that year 
25.00(1 refujaees entered the country, the 


words “flood of asylum-seekers" and 
"foreign infiltration" were on everyonc'as 
lips. 

Hardly a month went by without an ar- 
son attack on a hostel for aslum-seekers. 
In Berlin the “Fluchlburg" arranged hid- 
ing-places for foreigners, threatened with 
deportation. 

The Alternative List representative for 
aliens policies, Heidi Bischoff-Pflanz, 
was the confidante of many groups work- 
ing on behalf of foreigners. But every- 
thing came apart when a foreign woman 
took over these matters in Parliament. 

There was a flood of letters from these 
groups which filed file after file in the 
Alternative List's parliamentary party of- 
fice. The gist of the letters was that a for- 
eign woman could not be entrusted with 
this job. Her predecessor was simply irre- 
placeable. 

Sevim saidi “You must not be insulted, 
it's always like that with the Germans. 
They do not trust foreigners. They really 
feel pity for them. That means they say: 
Ah the poor people. We must help them. 

'They can do that with refugees. But 
worker immigrants no longer let them- 
selves be taken by the hand. They speak 
up tor themselves. Then it appears that 
the Germans always know how to do 
things better." Now she was in a fury. 
“That’s modern colonialism." she said. 

Sevim Celebi wus shocked that she was 
rejected. She hud been unanimously 
nominated with considerable enthusiasm 
tor the Alternative List. 

She wanted to give up and offered her 
resignation. But when she observed how 
eager her opponents were for this, she 
withdrew it. swiftly, for she did not want 
to make things easy for them. 

She now says: “The resistance really 
whipped me into action." Anyone who 
knows Sevim Celebi would realise she is 
like that. 

She had said to her mother 20 years 
ago, to gel her way to come to Germany: 
“Either I get out of here or they take out 
my dead body" 

The "here" was a jerry-built house in 
the poor quarter of Ankara. Her mother 
was a cleaning woman. Her daughter 
helped her and was her friend, 

But they were not willing to accept 
things as they were. She could not care a 
damn. She was told to put herself at the 
beck and call of men. She was told to 
bind her hair and put on black stockings, 
Her teacher kicked her in the shins when 
she discovered her wearing white stock- 
ings. 

Everything went like greased lightning 
* ,-wJhe/t her .mother capitulated and gave 
he^ 5Q0 lira, about DM30, for a visa ap-‘ 
plication. ' : .!■ ‘ 

At : the end of the week she was sitting, 
next to her handle-lesS suitcase at Istan- 
bul Airport; and said goodbye to the fam- 

. ' l ' 
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man Derby, the horse-race at Horner 

Re nn bah tv ; 1 . . . : t ^ 

There is also Don), the big^sr^estival 
in the north of ihe country, 'summer 
events on the Alster and ihe Gerntah ten 1 
•’ nis champjoijships at Rothenbaum. Arid. 
: of epurse. this year :ls something special; 

because Li is .the .sOQjh'ihirihday of the? 
! 'hni-bpUr.-Xrid there ais.’hp haltmeasurei;, 

' ^V miiliqiyTnafks have, been set aside to 

celebrate It.- :p' ■?! 

' There Will ' be parades of ships; nh in-' 


ily in a postcard. She said: ‘That was real- 
ly a bitter experience.” 

When the plane landed at Berlin's 
Tempelhof Airport on a dull day in July 
1970 she was in despair. She wept so 
much she could not give her particulars. 

Anyone who is in doubt that Sevim 
Celebi is not competent to speak for 
worker immigrants should listen to her 
story.. 

She worked on the production line at 
Siemens for DM2.20 an hour, doing the 
same movements with her hands all the 
time: place the screw-driver inside, turn 
it a little, waich out for the little lamp and 
turn the screw again and again. She 
worked in three shifts. 

Her new home was a room, four beds, 
a table, four chairs. It was like being in a 
camp. 

She wanted to get out of all that and 
she did. She worked at Siemens for two 
years. For three months she sewed ihe 
hems of overcoats. 

She sold arficles for presents in a de- 
partment store and worked as a cashier 
at the pay-out in a supermarket. She went 
through the tests for n taxi-driver's lic- 
ence. 

After working five years she was eligi- 
ble for a student grant she studied at 
night .school for her O-lcvclx. She worked 
on social studies. 

For a long time she involved herself in 
local affairs, in district groups and shops 
selling Third World goods, on an aliens 
committee and a Turkish women's group. 

In this group she squatted in a house, 
“the large yellow one over there," she 
said. The squatters included 18 women 
and children. The workers heal them, but 
did not evict them. 

This was done by anxiety, the foreign 
worker's anxiety nhout German law. 
These workers are nothing lx ton: the 
taw. 

Sevim Cdcbi said in her maiden 
speech before Berlin's House of Parlia- 
ment on 10 September 1987: 

“You asked for workers and people 
came. No-one gave a thought as to how 
we would manage in everyday life, work 
with the machinery in the factories or 
deal with the foreign language in this 
country. The main thing is that we were 
healthy and dumb." 

(There was considerable agitation 
among the CDU members of the House. 
Alternative List Kuhn said; “Listen, you 
ignorant people.”) 

Sevim Celebi’s political opponents had 
one problem trying to listen to her; she 
began her maiden speech in Turkish. 
(Representative Simon (CDU) said: “The 
President of the House must reprimand 
her." 

She began her work with dash, putting 
in 60 hours a week, she said, for which 
her family suffered. 

In her new job she was “frighteningly 
engaged, but purely emotional." She ar- 
gued with and criticised her opposite 



Struggle right from the start . . . Se- 
vim Celebi. (Photo: Rhclnurohm) 

kish cable television, pointing out that site 
had to reach the people via their medfft. 
She was castigated for the Interview by the 
Alternative List as "a right-wing Turk." 

She battled for the unlimited right for 
families to reunite and asked the Turkish 
consulate for support — anti was accused 
of being in alliance with the fascists. 

Site supported Islamic religious teach- 
ing in German schools — and in so doing 
disregarded the Alternative List's veto 
against religious education of all kinds. 

At the AL's women's conference last 
April she said that she had heard the com- 
ment that women should only talk to Is- 
lamic women when they had taken off 
their head scarves. 

She said: “I asked myself are we dealing 
with foreigners affairs or just in left-wing 
politics?" 

Her event CM ndvcrsuTY in the Al. is the 
forcigncis sector, ui all things, which she 
disparagingly calls “(he Germans sector." 

Sevim Celebi now sits on the Immi- 
grants Political Forum (1PF). an allinnce 
of 18 various foreigners organisations 
such as the Greek Community and the Af- 
rican Culture Centre, it is made up of rep- 
resentatives from over 100 nationalities 
and operates from Berlin. 

She said: “We have been a city receiv- 
ing Immigrants for a long lime. There are 
240,000 foreigners living here.” 

With a part of her last parliamentary al- 
lowance she intends to turn three musty 
rooms in the cellar of the house where she 
lives into offices for the 1PF. She proudly 
pointed to the filthy shop windows and 
shows the offices from which foreigners 
wilt battle for voting rights for foreigners 
in local elections, in which possibly at the 
next Berlin election they will put up their 
own list of candidates, “as a counter- 
weight to right-wing tendencies,” she said. 

On the pavement four or five Turkish 
girls were playing. They greeted her with 
“Seiam.” Sevlni Celebi said: “My borough 


gued with and criticised her opposite 1 of Kreutzberg is so beautiful!” 

•numiber in. |h«- House, Rolf-Peter Lange . She- writs risked, if ‘she felt at home here? 

i -.' ; • ' • ;She said that she would not' like to answer 

>.-;:But she misunderstood political skir- ' this question “so personally" 
rojsh^s as personal artacks ( according to She referred to the ban on foreigners 
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:HeinzSchickS (CDU). ; •-.. 

jSevjrti Celebi gave an interview to |Tuts‘ ; 
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ter national Big-yacht regatta; special ex- 
hibitions including one showing ship's 
menus from the 19th century; an interna* 


moving into Wedding. If she, a Germaq 
citizen since 1983, invited her mother to 
visit her, they had to wait six months for a 
visa, She angrily asked: “Is that equal 
rights?" 

i Before a visit to. (heir husbands in Gctt 
many Turkish women have to sign s- states 


tipnali theatre, and ballet festival ; a musi- ,. : -menrsayUlg that They wquld not becbimd 
Cal, event comemtnoranrig Klaus Storte-' 
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